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| MRE HS AND JAPAN. HAVE begun 

the struggle in the Far East for 
the control of territory likely to afford 
markets for the surplus products of the 
There may be some who 
marvel at the temerity 
which impels a little 
David like Japan to 
throw down the gage of battle to the 
Russian Goliath, but an examination of 


two countries. 


THE WAR IN 
THE FAR EAST 


Japan’s industrial condition clears up the 
mystery. For some time ruin has been 
staring the Japanese capitalists in the 
face, and the commercial interests have 
realized the absolute necessity for 


War will post- 


an 
extensive new market. 
pone the industrial crash in the Mikado’s 
realm, and if the Japanese arms are suc- 
cessful in the fight the ‘‘ Yankees of the 
Orient” will get a new lease on life. 
The Japanese, so to speak, were between 
the Russian devil and the deep sea of 
industrial ruin, and they decided to take 
their chances in a fight with the former. 
_If they are licked they will not be in a 
much worse condition. Some thousands 
of lives will be sacrificed, but capitalist 
success is always attained that way, and 


the Japanese are sufficiently civilized to 
find something glorious in the effusion ot 
blood on the altar of capitalism. Russia’s 
economic extremity was not so dire as 
Japan’s, and the Czar was not particu- 
larly anxious for war. Expansion, how- 
ever, toward the East is absolutely neces- 
sary for Russia, and her statesmen knew 
that sooner or later war had to come. 
All the World Powers are hoping for a 
slice of the markets that the develop- 
ment of Asia will provide, and as a mat- 
ter of course all are standing at arms 
ready the 
shindy if reasonable opportunity offers. 
At present England and the United 
States are content to see if Japan, 
monkey-like, will pull the chestnuts of 
trade out of the fire for them. If Russia 
wins and attempts to cut off the English 
and American markets, that will naturally 
talk ’—and probably 


to mix in Russo-Japanese 


“bring on more 
fighting. 


HE SPEECH DELIVERED BE- 
FORE the Union League Club. by 
former Secretary of War, Elihu Root, on 
the occasion of his return to New York, 
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bristled with things calculated to make 


an unsympathetic hearer 
MORE OR LESS 


IMPERTINENT 


or reader ask more or 
less impertinent ques- 
tions. For instance, in defending Presi- 
dent Roosevelt against the charge that 
he is ‘‘ unsafe,’ he said: 


‘« He is not safe for the men who wish to pros- 
ecute selfish schemes for the public’s detriment. 
He is not safe for the men who wish the Govern- 
ment conducted with greater reference to cam- 
paign contributions than to the public good. He 
is not safe for the men who wish to drag the 
President of the United States into a corner and 
make whispered arrangements which they dare 
not have known by their constituents.” 


The question that this inspires is that 
if Roosevelt is regarded as ‘‘unsafe’’ for 
the reasons set forth, was Roosevelt’s 
predecessor regarded as ‘‘safe’’ because 
he was willing to conduct the govern- 
ment ‘‘with greater reference to campaign 
contributions than to the public good?” 
Of course, Mr. Root would indignantly 
deny this, but how would he explain that 
the same men who now fear Roosevelt 
had the 
Roosevelt’s predecessor ? 


most implicit confidence in 
Further on in 
his speech Mr. Root declared : 


‘There is a better way to protect property, 
to protect capital, and to protect great enter- 
prises, than by the buying of legislators. There 
is a better way to deal with labor and keep it 
from rising into the tumult of unregulated and 
resistless mobs than by starving it or by buying 
or corrupting its leaders. There are some 
things to be thought of besides the speculations 
of the hour,” 

The question that here presents itself 
is whether Mr. Root is willing to stand 
by this implied admission that the chief 
end of the government is ‘‘to protect 
capital and to protect great enterprises.” 
Also did he mean, when he spoke of ‘a 
better way to protect property,” that the 
eminently respectable Union Leaguers 
have been in the habit of practising the 
worse way of ‘* buying legislators”? and 
dealing with labor ‘‘ by starving it or by 
buying and corrupting its leaders?” No 
other inference seems possibie, and it is 
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curious to contemplate the fact that the 
big majority of the people, to whom Mr. 
Root refers when he speaks of ‘‘ labor,” 
are content to have their government 
conducted by men who regard the people 
as a mere mob to be placated. In its 
entirety Mr. Root’s speech provided 
striking evidence to support the Socialist 
contention that the State is now, as it 
always has been since the division of 
society into classes, the instrument of the 
dominant economic faction. 


ANNA AT THE TIME of his death 
was aman just becoming properly 
understood. 
figure upon his unexpected break into 
politics as manager of the first McKinley 
campaign against Bryan. 
As the intellectual head 
of the capitalist element 
in the country, he was immediately made 
the scapegoat of all that is bad in the 
capitalist system. 


He first became a national 


SENATOR 
HANNA 


Even.a good many 
level-headed Socialists were carried away 
by the general outcry and the Davenport 
dollar-mark coat cartoons. Although 
Hanna's theory of the gold standard was 
entirely sound from the Socialist stand- 
point, while Bryan’s was utterly absurd, 
yet such was the feeling against the 
established order of things that Hanna 
was condemned by some Socialists for 
advocating exactly what Socialists be- 
lieved in themselves. We are now refer- 
ring exclusively to Hanna’s theory of 
money. Of course his general theory of 
the rightfulness and permanence of the 
division of society into two parts—one 
a capitalist class who shall own the Earth, 
and one a working class who shall be 
the servants of those owners—is directly 
opposed to the Socialist theory which 
looks to the abolition of all classes. Hanna 
was merely a plain business man, who 
knew a few elementary rules about the 
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conduct of business under our compet- 
itive system, and he went into politics in 
H 
was a good employer as employers go, 


order to put these rules into effect. 


fa) 


and he thought that if all employers could 
be as just and considerate as he was 
himself that all would be well, especially 
so if we kept the Republican Party in 
His Civic 


from the 


while 
of the 
Socialist, who knows that no possible 


power. Federation, 


Utopian standpoint 
plan can keep the existing competitive 
system from breaking down of its own 
weight, is anything but chimerical from 
the capitalist point of view, which con- 
siders things as they are as permanent. 
If there were more employers as sensible 
as Hanna, and fewer as crazy as the 
Baers and Parrys, the transition from 
competition to co-operation would un- 
doubtedly be a much gentler process. 
Hanna was honest in his dealings with 
men and while he was mistaken in his 
general theory of the permanence of the 
existing system of society, yet on the 
whole we regard his departure from the 
He 


was first of all a business man and as 


life of the nation as a distinct loss. 


such his policy in life required a certain 
straight-forward dealing with men that is 
not found very often with his brethren in 
Congress, who are mostly of the shifty, 
The Republican 
party lost its best pillar in the death of 


lawyer-politician type. 


Marcus FElanna. 


HE DESTRUCTION OF SOME 
two hundred millions’ worth of pro- 

perty in the great fire in Baltimore will 
be an immense stimulus to our flagging 


industries. It will result in a demand 
for millions of dollars’ 
THE BALTIMORE Worth of brick, iron and 
-FIRE AND ; 
‘ lumber to rebuild the 
EFFFC1 ‘ 
city, and the demand for 
these goods will set in motion the 
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investment of capital in machinery built to 
supply such goods, upon the false theory 
that the demand made by the fire will 
keep up for ever. Next to a war there is 
nothing that so stimulates industry as a 
big fire. Destruction of existing capital 
to make room for new capital is what the 
existing competitive system needs to 
keep it alive. We have been counting on 
a great unemployment problem coming 
on before the next election which would 
jeopardize the re-election of Roosevelt, 
but if fire destroys a few more cities and 
the Russian- Japanese war burns up 
enough powder and takes away enough 
men from industrial pursuits, then we 
may have a postponement of the great 


industrial cataclysm for, say, sixty days. 


AS RAILROAD MAGNATES GO, 
Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, is about as straight- 
forward and honest as they make them, 
and there is no reason why he should not 
be credited with entire 


ye 

etree . honesty when he makes 
ONES : 

OmiNION the following declar- 


ation: 


I can see why a canal either via the Panama 
or Nicaragua route might help the man who has 
a taste for bananas, because it would probably 
cheapen bananas in this section of the country, 
and perhaps other fruits as well. At the same 
time, as a business proposition, I can’t see why 
it is good sense to build the ditch simply to help 
out the banana trade. 

I do not think the canal will have a very 
important effect on this section. We have 
excellent transportation facilities at present, as 
good probably as any in the world. 

What we really want, and what is more 
important to us than canals, is new markets for 
our home products, our wheat and oats and rye 
and barley and our agricultural produce. 
Within a few years we will be cut off from our 
neighbor on the north, who is taking a consider- 
able amount of our agricultural surplus, 
England’s preferential tariff policy will add ten 
cents to every bushel of wheat. 

It seems to me that the important thing just 
now is to find new markets rather than to build 
canals to help the transportation of bananas. 
The Chamberlain policy will cost the Northwest 
$18,000,000 a year, 
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The striking thing about all this is the 


neatuess with which Mr. Hill's ideas of 
governmental policy fit) in) with his 
material interests as a railroad man. The 


canal will provide competition for the 
will 
As 


Mr. Hill is one of those who believe that 


transcontinental railroads and this 


probably mean a reduction in rates, 


the proper basis for rates is ‘‘all the 


trafic will bear,’ the Isthmian canal 


naturally strikes him as pure folly, if not 


a downright crime. In his anti-canal 
attitude Mr. Hill is only taking the 


position that practically everyone takes 
on public questions--that is, they line up 
according to their real or fancied material 
interests, the formula being ‘‘what is 
good for me is good for the country.” 
This formula provides opportunity for a 
wide difference of opinion and difference 
of opinion is what makes politics as well 
as horse-racing. 


ReeB RYAN EINES SPE PCr 
“The Moral Issue,” delivered on 


on 


the occasion of his recent return. to 
Lincoln, Neb., from Europe, served 


notice on the country that he proposes 
; this year to repeat his 
MR. BRYAN’S 


» famous Casabianca ac 

niece” umous Casablanca act, 
that he will not abandon 
the burning deck of the Silver Question 
that the 


reaffirmed. 


from his demand 
City be 


While remaining loyal to his queer fiscal 


or recede 


Kansas platform 
ideas, Mr. Bryan seems to be gradually 
losing faith in the efhcacy of any statute 
or policy to relieve hard political and 
economic conditions. Just now he is 
saying that ‘there is only one remedy— 
of the 
country and an awakening of the public 


an appeal to the moral sense 


conscience.’ From this it seems reason- 
able to infer that Mr. Bryan’s idea of 
a future campaign would be a sort of 
“Glory-be” Methodist 


revival on a 
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national scale. 


The difficulty, 


however, in the way of this ‘tawakening 


great 


the public conscience” is the fact that 
been 
remarkable for unanimity of verdict, and 


the public conscience has never 


here is no assurance that when it is 
aroused it will be in favor of the par- 
ticular kind of doctrine which Mr. Bryan 
advocates. On the contrary, it is highly 
probable that if a poll were made of the 
best 


thinking a very considerable 


presumably exponents of right 
majority 
would be against Bryan’s ideas of what 
constitutes right. As in the case of Mr. 
Mr. Jas. J. Hill, referred to elsewhere, 
people’s consciences as a rule are going 
to be enthusiastically in favor of what 
puts money in these same people’s 
pockets. 
N NO SUBJECT has there been 
delivered quite so much flap-doodle 
as on the so-called ‘‘right-to-work."’ The 
last deliverance on the subject to which 
any one paid attention, was that of Jas. 
M. Beck, ex-Assistant 
Attorney General of the 
United States, at the 
annual dinner of the Holland Society in 
New York. Mr. Beck in the course of 
his speech got rid of this burden on his 


mind : 


THE RIGHT 
TO WORK 


If I do not misread history, the prosperity 
of the Dutch people was founded upon a prin- 
ciple which is vitally essential to the progress 
and happiness of any people, and that is the 
inalienable right of every man to work for whom 
he pleases and at what wage he pleases, and to 
enjoy freely the fruit of his toil. This’ principle 
is in some need of vindication in this country and 
at this hour. Man was brought into the world 
to work. It is not only his burden, it is his 
right, and any form of social tyranny which con- 
travenes this right is infinitely mischievous. In 
vain are written constitutions, with their paper 
guarantee of life, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 
piness, if the right of the humblest citizen to earn 
his bread in the sweat of his brow is thus denied. 


In the above Mr. Beck reveals the 
same queer mental twist that character- 
izes all of those speakers, who, like 
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himself, are trust attorneys, or in some 
other way are moved to ‘‘ bend the preg- 
nant hinges of the knee, that thrift may 
follow fawning.” There is no record 
that any of these twisted reasoners have 
answered the question that why, if it is 
‘*the inalienable right of every man to 
work for whom he pleases and at what 
wage he pleases,” that the constantly 
increasing army of unemployed is forced 
to go hungry for the lack of opportunity 
As 


Mr. Beck, and those like him, interpret 


to exercise this ‘‘ inalienable right.”’ 


the doctrine of the ‘‘ inalienable right to 
work,” the theory is sheer nonsense and 
is simply a perversion of the theoretically 
admitted right of every man to life, which, 
of cours’, he cannot enjoy without work. 
Mr. Beck, and those of his kind, seem to 
be very indignant when they talk about 
somebody being denied the right to work, 
but of course all their clamor is simply 
due to the fact that they want unrestricted 
They 
don't want any labor organization trying 
to control the labor market because that 


competition in the labor market. 


means Mr. Beck or his employers will 
have to pay higher wages, whereas if the 
power of the labor unions is crushed, the 
capitalists can get labor on their own 
terms and conditions. That is the whole 
milk in the cocoanut. 
X-CONGRESSMAN LOUD, of Cali- 
fornia, the agent of the Express 
Companies in Congress, and well known 
for his activity against any improvement 
of the postal service, has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt 
American delegate to the 
World’s Postal Congress 
which convenes in Rome the 21st of this 
month. Probably no appointment has 
ever shown Roosevelt in a clearer light 
as a miserable poseur than this. Loud 
has never hesitated to declare that he 


ACTS LOUD 
AS WORDS 


Try 


was bitterly opposed to any expansion of 
the functions of the Post Office, as he 
all 
inimical to capital invested in the Express 


considered that such moves were 
Companies, and that, anyway, he was on 
principle opposed to the government 
doing anything that could be done hy 
private enterprise. If there is one out- 
spoken enemy of progress in our postal 
service it is Loud, and it was largely on 
account of his attitude in this matter, 
together with his suspiciously close con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific Railway 
and the Express Companies, that roused 
the people of California to defeat him as 
a Republican in a district heavily Repub- 
But the 
President has seen that Loud shall not 


be out of a job. 


lican by returning a Democrat. 


Loud gets $7,500 for 
misrepresenting us at the congress at 


Rome. The last time an appropriation 


was made for this purpose Congress 
appropriated only $5,000, and that was 
to cover expenses of two delegates. 


Loud gets the whole $7,500, there being 
but one delegate. Probably Congress 
decided that there were no two men in 
the United States who could misrepre- 
sent the people as well as Loud can do it 
alone. If we wished to send a sample 
man to make Europe think we are a 
nation of fools and corrupt scoundrels, 
then Roosevelt picked out the right man 
The Postal 


Congress League, an organization made 


when he appointed Loud. 


up of the principal publishers and business 
men of the United States, and of which 
Col. 


Co., is president, met in New York last 


Pope, of the Pope Manufacturing 


month and protested to Roosevelt regard- 
ing the appointment of Loud. It is too 
ridiculous to send to Europe to represent 
us on postal matters one who wishes the 
Post Office abolished and its functions 
performed by the private Express Com- 
The President might well 


panies. as 
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have appointed Senator Platt, President of 
the American Express Co., as delegate. 
T GOES WITHOUT SAYING that a 
capitalist does not invest his savings 

in a business enterprise unless he con- 
siders the chance of making a_ profit 
When we hear of 
great losses on the stock 


exceedingly good. 


WHY THE LAMBS exchange we may be 
GO TO THE 
sure that the losers, 


SHEARERS ; 
when they went into the 


enterprises, thought they were good and 
To 
absolutely safe security means that the 


fairly safe. invest money in an 
return is so small that your capital must 
he very large for the income to be of 
much moment to you. Hence it is that 
the small investors to whom a good 
return is very important are attracted by 
the bait of a high interest, and gulp down 
all sorts of wildcat stocks that promise 
big dividends. We had a good instaneé 
of this in the rush for the public to buy 
Steel Trust common stock because it was 
paying 4 per cent. on par, making it a 
10 per cent. investment buying at 4o. 
When in steel fell off and 
diminishing profits compelled the passing 
of the dividend, the same small fry that 
only a few months ago had been tumbling 
over themselves to buy at forty became 
panic stricken and tumbled the other way 
just as fast, if not faster, to sell out at 


twelve. 


the demand 


However, the report of the 
Board of Trade shows that 
during the year 1902 no less than 1,629 
companies became insolvent, involving a 


English 


total loss to the vendors, public sub- 
scribers and creditors, of 464,270,454 
($321,352,270). For the last ten years 
the sum so lost is appalling, reaching 
£362,553,699 ($1,812,768,495). So the 
American investor is not the only man 
who puts his money into losing ventures. 


The story we hear in New York and 
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London is repeated in the bourse of every 
capital in Europe. The reason at the 
bottom of it all is simply that the oppor- 
tunities to the small investor for safe and 
profitable investment are rapidly closing, 
and he is forced to either take great risks 
or to invest in securities where the divi- 
dends are so small that the inducement to 
save has vanished. The big investor also 
finds a closing market, but he does not 
to get dividends. He saves 
because he has nothing else to do with 
He spends all he 


‘Save! 


his surplus income. 
can, but he has an irreducible surplus 
which he must “save” notwithstanding 
all his extravagance. 


~ 


NE» OF, THE. STOCK  ,ARGU, 
MENTS 
ownership is that it means 


against government 


the death 
of competition and generally the destruc- 
tion of all incentive for men to cut each 


other’s throats. From 


PRIVATE GRAFT 
VS. PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP 


time to time there have 
been agitations started 
for the government to 
build its own ships and make its armor 
plate but always this parrot cry of the 
benefit of competition has killed off the 
movement, although it has been pretty 
well known that it is the armor plate 
mill people who defeat 
ownership, rather 


public 


government 
that the 
of com- 
In this connection the testimony 
Mr. Charles Schwab in the Ship 
Swindle is of interest. In 
testifying about armor plate contracts he 
said that the Bethlehem and Carnegie 
Companies did that 
the Government. It was 
four or five years ago that the Govern- 
ment fixed known as_ the 
‘‘maximum price,’’ above which the com- 
panies were not to charge. When the 


than fear 
will lose the 


petition. 


benefits 


given by 


Building 


practically all 


business for 


what was 
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authorities wanted armor the two con- 
cerns put in proposals. 

Q.— Competing proposals? A.—Not exactly. 
It was understood that all the Government armor 
plate was to be divided equally. 

Q.—From whom did you understand that? 
A.—From the Secretary of the Navy. 

Q.—Which Secretary? A.—From Secretary 
Herbert, and also Secretary Whitney, when he 
was there. 

Asked if it was true that the Govern- 
ment, despite the understanding, insisted 
“bids” submitted, Mr. 
Schwab replied : 

“IT know that the Government asked 
the Carnegie and Bethlehem people to 
build these two plants. The Government 
understood that only the Government 
would be a customer of the plants, and so 


the work was to be divided. 


upon being 


QO.—-Regardless of price ? 
to be settled. 

Q.—Don't you know that the Government ex- 
pected these firms to compete? A.—I know 
that the Government did not. 

Q.—In short, when the Government asked 
them to submit proposals for armor plate it 
expected them to get together and bid the 
maximum price? A.—That is so. At least it 
was so when I had direct connection with the 
matter, and I assume it is so-still. 


A.—The price was 


This testimony is a complete give away 
of the theory that 
makes for cheapness by reason of the 


private ownership 


competition between opposition plants. 
The two plants simply combine, hold up 
Uncle Sam by demanding all the traffic 
will bear, and then divide the swag equally 
them. When thieves fall out 
take their innings—some- 
In this case the thieves have 
fallen out, but that Uncle Sam _ will 
profit thereby is doubtful. Uncle Sam is 
not any too honest himself, anyway, when 
Panamas lie around loose. Schwab's 
testimony is such an eye opener to the 
Roosevelt administration that Govern- 
ment ownership of the armor plate plants 
-should be a leading plank in their plat- 
form, but so far we do not hear a single 
The following from the 


between 
honest men 
times. 


peep for it. 


LIQ 


Los Angeles Express, a good Republican 
paper, is suggestive: 

In view of disclosures recently made regarding 
the methods of steel magnates, the government 
no longer bas excuse for fostering individual 
initiative in the industry; the results have shown 
a growth of individual rascality and artistic 
swindling. The time certainly has arrived for 
government ownership of armor and gun plants, 
not only as a matter of dollars and cents, but as 
a means for conserving morality. The individual 
as a steel magnate has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, 


There istoo much graft in letting private 
companies make plate for an exorbitant 
sum, and then letting the politicians shake 
them down for a heavy campaign contri- 
bution for the G.O.P., for us to think that 
government ownership will ever be a 


popular cry with ‘“‘de gang.” 


OME MONTHS AGO THE HON. 
Hi ASOULEM, swhojewas a 
member of the Rosebery Liberal Cabinet 
in England, made a speech in which he 


attributed the poverty of the working 
class largely to drunken- 
SE as ness. It is not often 


GET DRUNK ae 
now-a-days that  politi- 


cians make such an egregious error. 
The statistics upon the causes of poverty 
are too plentiful to permit any delusions 
on this score. Drink does cause a 
small percentage of poverty unquestion- 
ably, something less than 10//, but the 
main cause of poverty arises from too low 
wages, and wages are too low owing to 
the competitive system. This 
faux pas of Asquith’s gave Hyndman, 


wage 


the great English Socialist, a fine open- 
ing and he was not slow in taking advan- 
tage of it. Asquith is a lawyer and as 
such is open to the taking of a fee for 
defending a case. Mr. Hyndman posted 
all over England an offer to Mr. Asquith 
of a hundred guinea fee if he would 
prove the truth of his statement. Asquith 
very 


is reported as being angry at 
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Hyndman's calling him to time in such a 
pointed manner—so very angry, in fact, 
that he refuses to take Hyndman’s fee. 
Too bad that anger causes a man to lose 
wages, it is almost as bad as whiskey. 
But even if drink were to blame for 
poverty, the conditions that lead to a 
man becoming a slave to drink are inher- 
ent in the existing competitive system. 
Private property and competition make 
this Earth a Hell, and whiskey is the only 
key for many into heaven. It’s a very false 
but even a_ false 
heaven may be better than a real hell. 


As we have asked before, who is the 


heaven, quite true, 


man, were he in Hell, would not prefer 
being drunk to sober ? Some very pious 
people might think they would not get 
drunk if they were in hell, but pious 
people have no right to consider what 
they might do in an 


tingency. 


impossible con- 
When anesthetics first came 
into vogue pious people objected to their 
use, particularly to their use by women 
in Jabor, inasmuch as it was an unfair 
attempt at escaping pain imposed by the 
law of God. if God allows 
pain, He also allows whiskey and chloro- 


However, 


form, and very probably when pain is 
abolished the drugs which deaden pain 
will go with it. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, we must reluctantly confess that 
the hell we have made on Earth will 
drive many to drink as long as we con- 
tinue the hell. 


man’s acts the more conclusive 


The more we investigate 
is the 
proof that his actions are more or less 
automatic and dependent upon his envi- 
ronment. We would not blame a man 
for laughing at the most solemn occasion 
if his feet were being tickled by a feather. 
There are many cases of men acting with 
apparent freedom of volition, when in 
reality their action is no more voluntary 
than that of a man who lavghs when his 
feet are tickled. 
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CORRESPONDENT SENDS us, 

with the request that we answer 

it, an address delivered recently before 

the American Banker’s Association by 

Mr. Willis S. Paine, President of the 

Consolidated National 

Sue Bank of New York. 
AND PATRIOTISM ; 

The particular part of 


Mr. Paine’s address which we are 
requested to notice is this declaration : 
‘*Socialism is the coming danger. I 


predict it will be to a material degree 
the ‘ism’ of the future. If the predic- 
tion is well founded, the present ‘ism’ 
among those who listen to my words 
Since Mr. Hanna 
a year or so ago set the fashion, a large 
number of representative capitalists have 


should be patriotism.” 


endeavored to get a reputation as pro- 
phets by calling attention to the per- 
fectly obvious fact that Socialism is a 
growing movement that must be reckoned 
with. It is usual, too, to sound with the 
warning note a bugle call to all simon- 
pure patriots admonishing them (the 
simon-pure patriots) to rally round the 
flag of the existing order of things. 
One’s first thought when reading capital- 
istic appeals to love of country is to 
recall Dr. Johnson's definition of patriot- 
ism as ‘‘the last resort of a scoundrel,” 
but it would be harsh and 
charge that the 


were 


unjust to 


alarm 


sounders and 


bugle tooters scoundrels. As a 
matter of fact, Banker Paine probably 
believes with entire honesty that the high- 
est duty of true patriotism is to uphold 
the existing order, rather than to fight 
for the larger liberty, comfort and happi- 
ness which Socialism promises. The 
trouble, however, with Banker Paine is 
that he falls into the common error of 
assuming that his own immediate mate- 
rial interests and the interests of his 
class are the best interests of the coun- 
try. That picturesque 


patriot and 
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philosopher, Mr. D. M. 
‘* patriotism is 


” 


Parry, says, 
enlightened self inter- 
ests.”’ That's good, but the trouble is 
that Mr. Parry and Banker Paine need 
enlightenment before they can properly 
decide their 
interest” is. Just now they see in Social- 
and 


profits and as dividends and profits are, 


what ‘enlightened — self- 


ism a menace to their dividends 
in their opinion, the only things worth 
striving for in this world, they think it is 
patriotic to stand for the profit system. 
As they become enlightened, however, 
they will see that Socialism will give 
them more of the things really worth 
having than capitalism. Then they may 
agree with the really patriotic Dr. Lyman 
Abbott who, !n predicting the inevitability 
of Socialism, told the Yale students, in 
effect, that no real patriot could afford to 
oppose the coming transformation in the 
economic structure of Society. 


AR SUEE MR. BRYAN IS DENY- 

ING the Trust is a natural evolu- 
lution of industry, the Republicans are 
trying to adapt themselves as best they 
can to the new theory by various expedi- 
If the Trust is here 
then we 


ents. 
THE GROWTH 
OF MUNICIPAL 
SOCIALISM 


to stay, must 
try to make things com- 
fortable for society and 
bed-fellow. is that 


newspapers logically 


its new Hence it 


Republican are 
bound to become more socialistic in their 
utterances than those of the Bryan type, 
who would murder their guest rather 
than prepare a chamber for him, This 
from the Los Angeles Avening Express 
(Republican) is significant when we con- 
sider its source : 
CHICAGO'S ‘' DEATH TRUST.” 

Chicago is now grappling with a peculiar 
- phase of that old dispute regarding public utility 
and individual initiative. City authorities and 
the medical profession are considering the 
establishment of a municipal laboratory for the 
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preparation of diphtheria anti-toxin, because the 
manufacturers of that important product recently 
reached an ‘‘understanding” and advanced the 
price 100 per cent. For this act the combina- 
tion of biological pharmacists has been given the 
expressive title, ‘‘death trust,” and its members 
are threatened with a practical boycott by 
physicians. 

Most of this trouble arises from the commer- 
cialism of professional skill. The preparation ot 
serums for the new therapy involves high tech- 
nical knowledge, a considerable outlay for 
laboratory facilities, and, above all, large 
expenditure for that pecullar superintendence 
and vigilance which are necessary to safeguard 
substances which may be toxic. After the 
development of the discovery of diphtheria serum 
by Behring, Aronson, Roux and others, private 
laboratories for its production were rapidly 
established in this country, and several munici- 
palities also entered upon its production. Asa 
consequence the business has experienced that 
familiar American phenomenon, Over-production 
with reduced prices, for which the usual Amer- 
ican remedy of a combine soon was forthcoming. 

In this case the consumer with diphtheria 
germs in his system is made to suffer in a most 
disagreeable and dangerous fashion. It is pro- 
posed to fight the ‘‘death trusts” by invoking 
the principle of government or municipal owner- 
ship. The idea certainly 1s attractive, and if 
Chicago goes ahead on the lines suggested a 
useful precedent will be established for dealing 
with all trusts; when the price does not suit the 
consumer the aldermen can be called in tv start 
arrival factory. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Municipal Socialism will soon be advo- 
cated by many who would feel insulted 
if you called them Socialists. And rightly, 
for Socialism means the abolition of the 
competitive wage system. Municipal 
Socialism is a step in that direction, but 


so small a one that few See it. 


OME MEN WOULD NOT LIKE 

to be told that they have no more 
sense than a cow, and some cows would 
be insulted if they were told they had no 
more sense than this cow in Oklahoma: 


The force of habit was 


THE very forcibly illustrated by 
CONSERVATIVE an incident recently at our 
cow pumping station of the water- 


works. A tank standing just 
outside the building is kept 
full of water for the accommodation of passersby 
and the neighborhood stock. A cow accus- 
tomed to drink at this tank came for her morn- 
ing drink. The valley was covered with water 
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and stood within two or three inches of the top 
of the tank, but the cow went over the waste of 
waters to the tank. Twice she stuck in the mud 
and appeared to be in danger of drowning but 
by perseverance she finally reached the objective 
point. After drinking long and copiously she 
turned about and slowly made her way to land, 
apparently satisfied that she had done the only 
available thing to find water.—Enid (O.T.) Eagle. 


But while we smile at the fool cow who 
thought she could not drink except out 
of the tank, although the whole country 
was flooded with water, we Americans 
are just as big fools. Here is our coun- 
try flooded with wealth, over-production 
everywhere, and we have been so accus- 


tomed to drinking out of a certain trough 
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that we never think of being able to 
drink out of the river of life. When the 
old trough is empty we think we must 
die although the trough floats in a sea of 
fresh water. ,;How would you teach that 
Oklahoma cow to drink out of a new 
tank ? would you teach the 
American voting cattle to drink out of 
the river of Socialism when their wage 
trough of capitalism runs dry?  WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE is trying to do some 


How 


teaching, but when our voters have no 
more sense than an Oklahoma cow it’s 
hard pulling. 


THE HEARST CANDIDACY 


CHARLES DOBBS 


*T HOUGH Socialists, who keep a 


sharp eye on all political 
and industrial developments, have 
been. aware of it for a year or 
more past, the fact that William 


Randolph Hearst is an active candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for the 
presidency did not become generally 
known until the recent meeting of the 
Democratic National Committee in 
Washington. At this meeting it de- 
veloped that Mr. Hearst had not only 
built up a shouting organization, but 
that he had behind him also a part of the 
Democratic party machinery. This wing 
of the National Committee, with a con- 
tingent of the Hearst shouters in the 
background, made a fight for Chicago 
as the place for holding the National 
Convention. This sudden uncovering of 
the Hearst batteries threw Senator Gor- 
man into something of a panic and to 


have St. Louis selected over Chicago 
as the convention city called forth all 
the Maryland man’s resourcefulness. 
That Gorman was responsible for the 
defeat of Chicago and the consequent 
disarrangement of the Hearst plans was 
admitted with expressions of resentment 
by the Hearst boomers in Washington. 
And if further evidence of Hearst’s sore- 
ness is needed the persistent hostility 
of the Hearst newspapers toward the 
Maryland man since the committee meet- 
ing provides it in abundance. No op- 
portunity for discrediting Gorman is 
overlooked by Hearst, and on the ques- 
tion of ratifying the Panama Canal 
treaty the Hearst papers have boldly 
attacked the anti-ratification attitude 
taken by the Maryland senator. 
RADICALS VS, CONSERVATIVES. 

The Hearst-Gorman hostility, how- 

ever, is based on something deeper and 
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more vital than their rival personal am- 
bitions. Gorman undeniably is the rep- 
resentative of what Bryan accurately 
describes as “the plutocratic wing of the 
Democratic party.” This wing is made 
up of that element which would like to 
displace the Republican party as the 
special guardian of the “business inter- 
ests of the country.” This element bolt- 
ed Bryan in 1896 and in 1900 used the 
knife with the same effectiveness, if less 
clamor, than in 1896. Lately they have 
apparently reasoned that Bryan, having 
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economically administered” were dug 
up from the grave and the “tax- 


payer” was once more assured that he 
was the flower of civilization, the hope 
of the republic and the one altogether 
lovely. Gorman, thanks to the disfran- 
chisement of the Maryland blacks, came 
back to Washington, and on account of 
his reputation as a master strategist in 
“practical politics” was chosen to be the 
Democratic leader of the Senate. Some- 
how or other, however, the old fox seem- 
ed to have lost his cunning, for at the 


led the party twice “through a slaughter -very first opportunity he got squarely 


house to an open grave’ would step down 
and out in his ef- 
fort to make a 
winning fight on 
the “dollar vs. 
man” issue. Act- 
ing on this as- 
sumption, they 
started to work 
quietly to re-or- 
ganize the party. 
Cleveland was 
dragged from his 


in the way and tried to butt destiny off 
the track: “He 
lined up against 
the  President’s 
Panama policy, 
but the Democra- 
tic house leader, 
John Sharp Wil- 
liams, declined to 
stand with him, 
and protests 
against any policy 
likely to delay the 


tomb at Prince- digging of the 
ton, Watterson canal began to 
began to see vis- SENATOR ARTHUR PUE GORMAN pour in from the 
ions’ of a “re- South. 

vived” and “respectable” Democracy, 


and all along the line the Bourbons 
showed signs of activity, and with placid 
smiles came forth to resume the leader- 
ship which a rebellious and unreasoning 
following had refused to heed during 
two campaigns. 


THE BOURBON PROGRAMME. 


“Chastened by defeat, the party will 
now listen to us,” reflected the Bourbons. 
So they went ahead planning for the 
future, “playing politics” according to 
the oldrulesofthegame. The hoary old 
issues of tariff reform and “a government 


GORMAN’S SERIOUS BLUNDER. 


It was a serious blunder for Gorman, 
and his mistake gave the radicals renew- 
ed courage. They seemed to have been 
quietly watching to see if the conserva- 
tive element, personified in Gorman, could 
provide a winning issue, and when he 
failed on the Panama question they found 
their voices. Now they are as defiant 
and arrogant as ever. Bryan has served 
notice that the spirit of 1896 must be reck- 
oned with at St. Louis in July and 
Hearst is more than likely to be the 
figure around which the Bryan following 
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will rally. 
however, that the failure of Gorman’s 
leadership on the canal issue has com- 
pletely taken the heart out of the con- 
servative Democrats. There is unques- 
tionably < feeling of intense irritation 
among the Democratic members of the 
Senate and House at Washington over 
Bryan’s dictatorial attitude, and they will 
not give up the fight against the Bryan 
spirit until they are compelled to. What 
would happen in the event they should 
nominate a conservative man or a con- 
servative platform it is not necessary 
here to discuss. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, it 
may be laid down 
that for a custo- 
dian and guar- 
dian of the “busi- 
ness_ interests” 
che capitalists are 
very well satis- 
fied with the Re- 
oublican party, 
and they are not 
likely to make a 
change, however 
much they may 
fear the freakish- 
ness of the Rough 
Rider in the 
White House. 


PROGRESS OF HEARST BOOM. 


Prior to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee meeting the Hearst campaign had 
been something of a still hunt. He had 
modestly admitted in all his papers that 
he would make an ideal Democratic can- 
didate and that “the great common 
people,” with him as President, could go 
to sleep with no fear of the “criminal 
trusts,” but few of the politicians took 
him seriously. All this while, however, 
he had his agents at work organizing 


It must not be inferred, , 


JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER 
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Hearst clubs, employing Hearst shouters 
and showing all the Democratic polli- 
ticians, who would listen, the advantages 
of having a candidate who not only had 
the “bar’l” for campaign expenses, but 
the line of policies to attract the labor 
vote. Since the committee meeting the 
Hearst papers have daily printed columns 
showing the growth of the Hearst senti- 
ment and matter of great variety de- 
signed to help the Hearst boom. Now 
he is seriously discussed as a man to be 
reckoned with at St. Louis. 


BASIS OF HIS CANDIDACY. 


The Hearst 
candidacy is based 
on two hypothe- 
ses. The first is 
that there is a 
great social un- 
rest, incoherent as 
yet, but ready to 
manifest itself in 
a complete over- 
throw of the capi- 
talist system if 
necessary. The 
second is that 
there is a pur- 
chaseable vote of 
sufficient magni- 
tude to constitute 
the balance of power. 

This social unrest usually finds its 
expression in demands for ‘measures 
loosely defined as “socialistic” and is 
chiefly noticeable among the labor ele- 
ment. To become the mouthpiece of this 
discontented element has been the per- 
sistent purpose of the Hearst syndicate 
of papers. Just how clearly Mr. 
Hearst himself perceives the cause of 
discontent it is difficult to say, but among 
his editorial writers there are unquestion- 
ably men who can and do clearly at times 
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reveal the sore spot with a twist of their 
pens. They do it so cleverly that none can 
deny the truth of the things they reveal, 
but it is in the indictment of capital- 
ism that their cleverness ends. They use 
the Socialist arguments to establish the 
Socialist premises, but they always stop 
short of the inevitable conclusions. It 
is as if the work of Mr. Hearst’s edi- 
torial writers was always submitted in 
advance of publication to Mr. Hearst’s 
political strategists, these strategists see- 
ing to it that everything is twisted to the 
end of advancing Mr. Hearst’s political 
ambition. Anexample of this is provided 
in a striking editorial advocating inde- 
pendent political action by the working 
class. This editorial first appeared in 
the New York Evening Journal early in 
January, and was reprinted in the other 
Hearst papers. The following few para- 
graphs indicate the tone of the editorial: 


We are glad to see that the suggestion that 
unions of workmen should be a political force, 
as well as an economic force, seems to arouse 
the interest and the approval of those working 
men and leaders who can think. 

Could anything be more stupid than general 
indifference on the part of any great body of 
men to united political action? 

What is the ballot for? Is it not to realize 
the ideals and the wishes of the voters? 

Is there any sense in talking and “resolving” 
and discussing, as united bodies, and then go- 
ing and voting as separate individuals? 

When anything comes up that ought to be 
changed in our government, what do the 
unions do? 

They pass resolutions—very fine and elo- 
quent resolutions— saying that such and such 
a thing ought not to be or such and such a 
thing ought to be. 

Rut why not vote to make it so? 

It was all very well for workmen to pass 
resolutions, or hand up humble petitions two 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago— 
when they had no votes. 

In those days resolutions, petitions and such 
things were their only hope. But now, be- 
sides passing resolutions as unions, they can 
vote as unions. Why should they not do it? 

Some conservative men will tell you that 
politics should not be dragged into the labor 
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unions. Certainly not. Labor union matters 
should be run as labor union matters. 


But that is no reason why labor union men 
should not be dragged into politics. 


They ought to be dragged in, and as union 
men, working all together. 


It is pleasing to see that the abler labor 
leaders feel the need of united action of a po- 
litical kind. 


_ Some labor leaders will be found conscien- 
tiously opposed to any united action. 


But as a general rule the leader who op- 
poses union labor in politics is a man who 
wants to keep labor union influence for him- 
self, and, if possible, deliver it. 


The man of real power and ability in the 
labor movement will greet the political party 
warmly. He will feel conscious of his ability 
to meet all comers in competition. He will 
feel strong enough to take his share in a na 
tional fight, and not limit himself and his field 
to the small conferences on minor union 
details. 


All this has been said repeatedly and 
been said better by Socialists, but when the 
Socialists have said it they have put for- 
ward a definite end toward which the 
working class should go. When the 
Hearst papers say it the working class 
is given no suggestion as to the use of 
its political power except to vote for 
Mr. Hearst because he is supposed to be 
“the workingman’s friend.” An exami- 
nation of his policies shows nothing 
calculated to advance the working class 
interests, or any gleam of a hint that 
involuntary poverty, under the present 
methods of wealth production, is an an- 
achronism and a crime. The ordinary 
reader of a Hearst newspaper, however, 
does not stop to consider this. This or- 
dinary reader knows that something is 
radically wrong when poverty exists in 
the midst of plenty, and he knows in a 
general way that it is all due to the fact 
that the wealth producer doesn’t get 
what he should have. 

It is a human failing to admire ex- 
travagantly the man who puts into de- 


finite form what we have felt vaguely, 
and it is because Hearst has had the 
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shrewdness to say what a constantly 
growing number of people are thinking, 
that he is able in a measure to make of 
himself the leader of the element which 
on general principles is for the working- 
man as against the capitalist. This ele- 
ment doesn’t require any definite pro- 
mises. It will shout itself hoarse for a 
phrase. In 1896 it went wild with en- 
thusiasm because Bryan melodramatic- 
ally declared that no effete Eastern 
plutocrat should press down on the brow 
of labor a crown of thorns. Bryan 
didn’t know then anything about what’s 
hurting labor and he seemingly knows no 
more now, but it took millions of money 
and unlimited bulldozing of workers by 
employers to keep the radical element 
from making Bryan president. 


MAKING A STATESMAN. 


With his observation of the fact that 
the radical element can be won with a 
meaningless shibboleth like “Down with 
the Criminal Trusts,’ Hearst has also 
noticed that persistent newspaper puffing 
and the judicious expenditure of money 
can work wonders in the matter of hang- 
ing a reputation for statesmanship on 
any old sort of a peg. Every newspaper 
man knows that public life is full of coun- 
terfeits who have been’ made famous 
by a paid party press, and as Hearst 
has helped make other statesmien he) 
may naturally have concluded that hav- 
ing the machinery he might as well make 
a statesman out of himself. The win- 
ning of an exalted office like the presi- 
dency is attended by greater difficulties 
than the work of making a statesman, 
but Hearst has seen the place bought and 
provided he can get the nomination there 
is no reason to doubt he will pour out 
millions to gratify his ambition. He has 
shrewd men on his personal staff and 
they are making a systematic attempt 
to enlist in their cause by one inducement 
or another the men of influence in every 
section of the country. 


A SUDDEN CONSERVATISM. 


Since it has been admitted that he 
has a chance for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, Mr. Hearst has shown a disposition 
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to be somewhat more guarded in his 
radicalism and more Delphic in his de- 
liverances. His Chicago Tribune inter- 
view, given out shortly after the National 
Committee meeting, reveals this. The 
chief note, however, of the interview is 
the declaration that— 


The universal tendency of today is toward 
industrial combination and organization. The 
great issue of the day, therefore, is the regu- 
lation and control of that tendency to organi- 
zation—in other words, the trust issue. 


The Hearst method of “regulation and 
control” of the trusts is tariff reduction, 
which is also the remedy of the “pluto- 
cratic wing of the Democratic party.” 
In a measure it is also the method of 
Roosevelt and the tariff revision Re- 
publicans. Hence Hearst can not lay claim 
to the idea as his own, conceding for the 
moment that it has in it virtue enough to 
make anyone desire to claim it. In re- 
gard to the other methods of “regulation 


and control” Hearst is at one with 
Roosevelt, who is doing probably 
all a capitalist president could do 


along the line of prosecuting com- 
binations. Being at one with Roose- 
velt in theory the only thing for 
Hearst in the event of his nomination, 
would be to claim he could enforce the 
laws more effectively than the White 
House incumbent. The people, however, 
could hardly be depended on to work up 
much enthusiasm over whether Roose- 


‘velt or Hearst was the more vigorous 


and capable executive. Upon the pro- 
posal that the people control the trusts 
by owning them, Hearst is now as silent 
as the grave though his papers have 
shamelessly coquetted with this issue 
in the past. 


THE ATTITUDE OF TAMMANY. 


To the student of practical politics the 
attitude of Tammany Hall toward Hearst 
is interesting. No helping hand so far 
has been held out to him but, of course, 
in the event of his nomination Tammany 
would be for him if given satisfactory 
assurances of participation in the dis- 
tribution of the spoils of office. As Mr. 
Hearst is already a Tammany congress- 
man there is no reason to doubt that he 
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would give the necessary assurances. 
Leader Murphy of Tammany is amus- 
ing himself by declaring that he is for 
Grover Cleveland and others of the Wig- 
wam leaders express preferences for other 
men, Senator McCarren devoting his 
time to booming Judge Parker for the 
Democratic nomination. Tammany knows 
that the Democratic candidate will need 
New York and need it badly to win, 
and the Wig-wam leaders are evidently 
gracefully perching on the fence wait- 
ing to jump in which ever direction 
they see the best chances for them- 
selves. 
SOCIALISTS NOT ALARMED. 

Even in his most radical moments 

Mr. Hearst has not been able to make 
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any appeal to the Socialists, because they 
have been convinced of his essential 
cowardice and dishonesty in declining to 
follow to their logical conclusion the 
premises he has used in explaining the 
causes of economic disturbances and. 
political corruption. Of course, his nomi- 
nation would unquestionably attract to 
his standard a large number of those 
who are generally denominated as “soc- 
ialistic’” in their tendencies. This would 
naturally cut into the Socialist vote, but 
most of the exponents of collectivism 
in this country declare that they are not 
particularly concerned in getting Social- 
ist votes before the men who are voting 
the ticket know what they are voting 
for and why. 
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MAN often wishes he had two or 
three bodies that he might be at 

more than one place at the same time. 
T am sure that with a fellow who thirsts 
for office and notoriety at any cost—as, 
of course, all Socialists do by nature— 
this feeling becomes more pronounc- 
ed when he has a chance of running for 
office in two nations at the same time. 
I would like to contest Yale-Cariboo, 
and I would like to run again for Con- 
egress in California, and nothing would be 
more fun than standing for parliament 
in England once more. My reminis- 
cences of my Canadiar campaign are 
most pleasant, but I am mortal. Editing 
this magazine seems to tie me pretty 
well to New York, and, therefore, I must 
forego the pleasures of the chase, the 
chase for Socialist votes, except I be 
allowed to chase with edito-‘als for a 


net. The foregoing is an introduction 
to the following letter and my answer 
thereto: 


Greenwood, British Columbia, 
Jan. 4th, 1904. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire,— 


You know the great strides the Socialist 
Party of B. C. has made in the political arena 
in the past year. In the recent provincial con- 
test we elected two members to the legisla- 
ture, and in the ridings of Grand Forks and 
Greenwood, we came within an ace of elect- 
ing two more, besides polling a very heavy 
vote in several other ridings. In forty-two 
constituencies we had eleven Socialists run- 
ning, elected two of them, and it is very en- 
counaging to note that only two lost their de- 
posits, and these were in the cities of Van- 
couver and Victoria. In Greenwood riding 
the Socialist candidate, Ernest Mills, came 
within eight votes of winning, being defeated by 
a combination of the two old parties; while 
in Grand Forks’ riding the Socialist was a 
close second, the Liberal candidate losing his 
deposit. Out of a ‘total for the province of 
43,000, the Socialist vote was 3,900, or 9 per 
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cent. This, as you are aware, puts British 
Columbia ahead of any province or state in 
North America. 

In view of these facts, the Socialist Party 
of B. C. has decided to nominate candidates 
for the coming federal elections, wherever in 
the province there is the slightest hope of 
winning, and we feel sure that our efforts will 
be crowned with success. The Socialist Lo- 
cals in the Constituency of Yale-Cariboo have 
requested me to write you in their behalf, and 
ascertain if you would contest this constitu- 
ency in our interests for the coming Dominion 
elections. Yale-Cariboo: is a very large con- 
stituency as it embraces eight provincial rid- 
ings, and as 500 miles long by 250 wide, a 
large part of which can only be reached by 
stage route. We feel sure that a good vote 
could be polled in every part of the constitu- 
ency. We are very anxious to give you the 
nomination and will do everything possible 
to elect you, and if you feel that you have 
time to take hold of this and conduct a per- 
sonal campaign, we would be pleased to hear 
from you at as early a date as possible, so 
that when we hold our convention we will be 
in a position to know what to do. 

Your wide and varied experence and know- 
ledge of the people of the West will stand 
you in good stead. You and WILsHIRE’S 
MaGaAZINE are well known in B. C. and have 
made scores of votes. I might state that I 
personally believe that you can win out, and 
if you do you will have the honor of being 
the first Socialist representative in the Domin- 
ion House of Commons. Hoping to hear 
from you at an early date, I await your reply. 

Yours for the Great Cause, 
CHARLES W. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


New York, January 11, 1904. 
Chas. W. Wilson, Esgq., 

Secretary Greenwood Local No. 9, Socialist 

PattyeOte bene. 

Greenwood, British Columbia. 

Dear Mr. Wilson,— 
Your letter of January 4th at hand and I 
certainly feel honored to receive the offer of 
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the nomination for the constituency of Yale- 
Cariboo, but ft will be impossible for me to 
get away from New York for any extensive 
period to contest such an election, and am re- 
luctantly compelled to decline the nomina- 
tion. 

It is most encouraging to hear how well 
you are doing in British Columbia, and I can 
assure you that America has its eyes upon you 
and wishes you the future success which is 
absolutely inevitable. It certainly speaks well 
for the solidarity of the Socialist movement 
on the North American continent that local 
prejudices are so completely eliminated that 
Socialists in British Columbia, subjects of the 
British Crown, should be willing to nominate 
me, an American citizen, a man born in the 
State of Ohio, and who only last year con- 
tested a congressional district in the city of 
New York. 

It has been my fortune to have been nomi- 
nee for legislative honors in California, in 
New York, in Canada, in England,~and now 
finally in British Columbia, and while to the 
outside world these various nominations 
would seem to indicate that the recipient was 
particularly cosmopolitan in his character, 
as a matter of fact it is not an indication 
of any peculiarity of the nominee, but of the 
cosmopolitan character of the Socialist party, 
which has the same platform and the same 
ideals throughout the world. No _ matter 
where a Socialist may go in any part of the 
civilized world, he is always sure to find com- 
rades who are in sympathy with him in his 
views and who are eager to learn how things 
are progressing in his own country, and glad 
to impart to him how things are progressing 
in theirs. The Socialist of today not only has 
the theory of the brotherhood of humanity, 
but also possesses in practice the application 
of that theory much more fully than any other 
man has ever experienced before. 

With best wishes for the success of who- 
ever may be nominated in my place in the con- 
stituency, in Yale-Cariboo, and again express- 
ing my regrets at not being able to accept the 
honor of your nomination, I am, 

‘Fraternally yours, 


GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


A BRIDGE NOT OF BEAUTY 


T HE new East River bridge, connect- 
ing New York and Brooklyn, is 
big even if it is not a thing of beauty. 
It is the biggest suspension bridge in the 
world. The total cost, with land for 
approaches, was about $16,000,000. 

The new bridge is forty per cent. wider 
and one-sixth longer than the older 
Brooklyn Bridge, and the traffic capacity 
is more than twice as great; or if 300,000 
can be crushed across the old bridge in 
a day, then nearly two-thirds of a mil- 
lion will be able to swarm across the 
greater structure. Yet the cost of the 
new bridge is less by $3,500,000, and the 
time of building less by five years. These 
facts mark the march of engineering 
knowledge and experience in fifteen 
years. 

The total length of the new bridge 
is 7,200 feet, a mile and a third of double- 
decked steel roadways soaring one hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet above tide- 
water, hung from steel towers three 
hundred and thirty-five feet high. Four 
trolley tracks, two tracks for elevated 
trains, two driveways, two footpaths, and 
a cycle path are laid in the one hundred 
and eighteen feet of width, three times as 
wide as a cross street of New York. 
Twenty thousand tons of dead weight 


pull at the granite anchorages before a. 


car or passenger Crosses, compared with 
the fifteen thousand tons of material 
striving to pull the older Brooklyn Bridge 
up by the roots. 

The old Brooklyn bridge was not much 


on beauty, but the new one is an un- 
pardonable monstrosity. However, the 
modern city is such an ugly thing to look 
upon anyway, with its coal smoke, its” 
dirty streets, its wretched jumble of 
shanties and palaces, that it’s rather un- 
reasonable to condemn a bridge simply 
because it is ugly. 

Just as Walter Crane remarked about 
billboards, the pictures may not be beau- 
tiful, but as the modern city is such a 
mass of grime and so utterly devoid of 
any fine color effects the poster comes 
as a welcome relief to the eye, and 
really has a very considerable es- 
thetic value to a modern city street. 
But this, however, does not apply 
to advertisements defacing natural 
scenery or to the immense painted signs 
set out along our country roads and rail- 
way lines. The country has plenty of 
color, and man can do nothing to im- 
prove it by a gaudy sign-board, but the 
city is so often at the limit of ugliness 
and monotony that any break becomes a 
relief. 

In the days to come our cities will 
have beauty for they will not be built that 
an Astor may have his rent, but that the 
people may have joy in life. 

However, there is no reason why we 
Americans today, even in this grim com- 
mercial age, should not give at least as 
much attention to the beauty of our cities 
and the comfort and health of the in- 
habitants as obtains in Europe. 

A bridge which offends all the ideas of 


THE NEW BROOKLYN BRIDGE, NEW YORK. 
Total Length 7,200 Feet; Length Main Span, 1,600 Feet; Width of Floor, 118 Feet. 
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beauty as does this new span to Brooklyn 
would not be allowed to be constructed 
in any of the European cities, for the 
ugliness is not in the least a necessity. It 
is simply the result of a poor economy. 
Jt is doubtful even if the cost would have 
been enhanced by making the lines more 
graceful. While in many ways New 
York takes much better care of its people 
than most of our American cities, still 
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corner of Thirty-fifth Street, was torn 
up last October to lay a water pipe; the 
pipe has been laid four months, but the 
asphalt has not been replaced, and there 
is a deep trench extending half-way 
across the avenue, at which all carriages 
must come to a walk before crossing, 
and the automobiles must make a detour 
unless they are willing to risk their 
springs. It seems incredible that such 


CePrerqer 1 GOb PV US SOHNE TOM, pry, 


ON THE OLD BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


there is much to be done before we come 
up to the Europeans, let alone the 
thought of approaching any ideal stand- 
ard. 

New York streets are better than the 
streets of most American cities, but re- 
pairs upon even the best and most tra- 
veled thoroughfares are often disgrace- 
fully neglected. 


carelessness and negligence would exist 
in the richest city in the world, at a 
most traveled and fashionable corner. 
A street obstruction like this would not 
be suffered in any European city to exist 
twenty-four hours. And yet, neverthe- 
less, and notwithstanding all this bad ad- 
ministration, this magazine favors the 


Fifth Avenue, at the extension of the control of the people 
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over a still greater area. We say that 
if the city finds it good to build bridges 
for people to cross rivers, that it will 
he good for the cities to build ferries 
that the people may cross rivers. 

Where is the line of distinction? It 
is simply a matter of affording facilities 
of different kinds for doing the same ser- 
vice. We say that if cities find it good 
to build bridges to give facilities to their 
citizens, that they can likewise build 
houses for their citizens. That if the 
cities furnish water, they may fur- 
nish bread; if bread, then meat, and 
that if they can furnish lodging and 
food for the material man, and picture 
galleries for the spiritual man, the 
limits as to what cities may do for their 
citizens are logically capable of inde- 
finite extension. We say that with the 
greater and greater extension of the 
finctions of the city there will 


come a feeling of greater and greater 
responsihility in regard to municipatl 
administration, and the recognition that 
politics instead of being a game for 
grafting politicians to decide which of 
them shall take the spoils, will become 
a part of the serious life and thought of 
each and every man in the community. 
The remedy for municipal maladminis- 
tration and corruption will be found in 
such a complete extension of the opera- 
tion and ownership of public utilities by 
the people that there will not be capital 
enough left in the hands of private 
owners to constitute a dangerous cor- 
ruption fund, while the capital in the 
hands of the public will be so large that 
its proper administration will be appre- 
ciated as of such vital importance that 
the necessary attention of the public will 
unquestionably be given it. 


THE VOYAGER 
GEORGE CASE 


I knew a youth, who took long noons 
Of idleness, in grass of Junes. 


I loved him well, this dreamy youth, 
With heart of gold and tongue of truth. 


Who mapped his course by the farth’st star 
And sailed his ship o’er the rough’st bar. 


Who found no pleasure in worldly gain, 
Nor sought rich cargoes across the main, 


But sailed the sea, in hope to find 
A better way for his fellow kind. 


O dreamy youth with vision gay 
How fares thy ship on her course today? 


No sail I see on the horizon’s rim, 
And the harbor lights are low and dim. 


With sails all set, on the stormy seas, 
I pray thy ship on her course may be! 


May proudly weather the mad sea gale, 
And sing from aloft, Ahoy! All hail! 


Socialism Inevitable; What Marx Meant 
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KERR vs. THE EbITOR 


THE orthodox Socialist theory of Soc- 
ialism is that it is inevitable owing 
to the final inability of the competitive 
wage system to distribute what is pro- 
duced rapidly enough to obviate an un- 
bearable unemployed problem. 

This is not my theory, it is not a ““Wil- 
shire” theory, it was enunciated by Marx 
and Engels and Rodbertus before I was 
born. It is held by all those who call 
themselves orthodox, scientific Socialists, 
such as Ferri in Italy, Bebel and Kautsky 
in Germany, Jaures and La Fargue in 
France, Hyndman and Bax in England, 
and supposably every member of the 
Socialist party in America. It may 
sound strangely egotistical and super- 
fluous to some that I should feel called 
upon to disclaim it as a “Wilshire” 
theory. It might be thought that I might 
as well declare that the theory of gravi- 
tation was not a “Wilshire” theory and 
modestly give the credit to Newton, 
However, if this theory was not so often 
thrown up to me as a peculiar idea of 
my own by so many different people I 
certainly would not have the assurance 
to disown something of which I would 
be only too proud to be the author. 

There are a lot of Socialists who nomin- 
ally hold the true faith, yet when you 
proceed to demonstrate that they are 
right you terrify them into a renuncia- 
tion. My. C,H. Kerr, is one or this 
class and it is he who writes the fol- 
lowing: 

A DELIGHTFUL DREAM. 

When Mr. Wilshire last spoke in Chicago, 
1 experienced much pleasure in leaning lazily 
back in my chair and dreaming his beautiful 
dream with him. Mr. Wilshire managed the 
mechanism of the dream, and all the rest of 
‘us had to do was to enjoy it. We dreamed 
of a time—and it seemed very close at 
hand—-when Rockefeller, Morgan and _ the 


other rulers of industry were going to admit 
their inability to find any more work for us 


to do and so we would not be able to buy food 
to eat. We were going to get good and hun- 
gry, then think a good think and then vote 
the Socialist ticket, and then we should all 
live happily forever after. 

Now I had read something like this in 
Mr. Wilshire’s magazine before, so I was not 
startled. Mr. Wilshire carried me smoothly 
through the dream in a way that I thorough- 
ly enjoyed; I went home and to bed and tried 
to dream as interesting a dream of my own 
alone, but next morning had to go to work as 
usual, and there the dream ended. The day 
after, who should pop into my office but 
the great dreamer, Wilshire himself. 

Having mentioned hearing his speech he 
asked what I thought of it. I didn’t want to 
be impolite, and replied that it was much 
the same line of reasoning I had read in the 
magazine. But Wilshire insisted on know- 
ing if I agreed with him, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it we found ourselves in 
an argument only cut short by the fact that 
he had to catch his train for New York. 
As a parting shot he invited me to criticize 
his position in his magazine, and at the same 
time bet me five dollars that I wouldn’t write 
the article. He ought to have known that 
I could not afford to lose the bet. I hope 
he did, for in that case he really wanted the 
article and here it is. 


The essence of Mr. Wilshire’s argument, 
in so far as it differs from the view accepted 
by me and most Socialists, is that capitalism 
is on the point of collapsing from purely 
economic (not political) causes; that it will 
soon be unable to employ labor and keep its 
wheels turning, and that, therefore, Socialism 
will, entirely apart from any intelligent action 
on the part of the working class, become 
economically inevitable, and that within the 
next dozen years or so. 

To clear the ground, let me begin by con- 
ceding as much of his argument as seems 
to me sound. All Socialists agree that the 
capitalists take from the laborers a large pro- 
portion of their product, and that of the 
wealth thus ap ropriated only a small pro- 
portion is consumed by the rich in luxurious 
living, the greater part being “invested” in 
new means of production. “Saving” is much 
greater than “spending.” 

I concede that if this process of re-invest- 
ment of surplus should stop, it would give 
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rise to an acute state of unemployment, ac- 
companied by falling wages and falling inter- 
est rates, and if not checked,. this would 
doubtless result in such a collapse as he pre- 
dicts. 

But we have temporarily passed several 
large “ifs.” Let us go back and look at them. 

In his Chicago speech, Mr. Wilshire claim- 
ed that investment of capital must soon cease 
because the industrial machinery for America 
is now practically completed. Answering a 
possible objection that even if America was 
completed there were plenty of backward 
countries for our capitalists to complete, he 
reminded us that it would be much more sen- 
sible for us to possess and enjoy our own 
country which our labor had built up than to 
go out and build up other countries. 

This argument would be eminently sound 
if offered to thinking men, but it is irrelevant 
to the question of the impending collapse of 
capitalism. The American people, unfortu- 
nately are not yet using their brains; they are 
using their hands for any capitalist who will 
fill their dinner-pails. If he will hire them to 
make steel rails, they are indifferent whether 
the said rails are to be laid in Arizona or 
Manchuria. Capitalism knows no _ national 
boundaries; surplus capital will go to any 
quarter of the globe where the best chance 
of profit offers. The building of railways in 
the antipodes may consume the product of 
America laborer just as if they were built in 
America. Panics and booms are contagious, 
and are manifestly tending to become world- 
wide. Therefore, I hold, there will be no 
acute symptoms of a completed industry un- 
til capital has overrun the backward coun- 
tries. 


Even as to America itself, I am far from 
admitting that it has reached the measure of 
completeness compatible with the present sys- 
tem. 
vestment which can absorb the profits of capi- 
tal for twenty years to come, provided labor 
continues docile, which, mind you, is no part 
of my contention. 

Inter-urban electric roads are proven to be 
a success, though hardly out of the experi- 
mental stage, and are earning more than the 
ordinary rate of interest on the capital in- 
vested. * 

This is one means of disposing of surplus 
capital. Another and more important one is 


*(New York Herald, Feb. 14] 
POOR ELECTRIC RAILROADS, 


Concord, N. H.-—The electric and traction 
street car companies in New Hampshire, of 
which there are eighteen, made a disappointing 
showing during the last year, according to the 
annual report of the State Railroad Commission- 
ers, made public to-day. The Manchester 
Street Railway was the only »yne which earned 
a dividend. The street railroads in the 
State have 228 miles of track, $3,552,119 stock, 


I can name a few possibilities for in-_ 
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the housing of the people. I am not simple 
enough to urge that any large body of capi- 
talists will ever be actuated by altruistic con- 
siderations. If no income could be derived 
from providing better houses for the working 
people, no capitalist would consider the in- 
vestment. But I believe it is a fact that peo- 
ple can be provided with better shelter and 
warmth, at less cost, in modern steam-heated 
apartments than in tumble-down shanties. 

Our cities have not been rebuilt on the most 
scientific plans because the average rate of 
profit in industrial enterprises is still so high 
that the comparatively low rate returned by 
apartment houses is not attractive to capital. 
Let interest fall, and in this field alone there 
will be an opportunity for disposing of the 
surplus for at least a decade. 

Irrigation offers an opportunity for invest- 
ment which is only just becoming apparent. 
And it is altogether likely that we are just on 
the eve of a variety of new applications of 
capital to agriculture which will be far-reach- 
ing in effect. 

One more concession to Mr. Wilshire I 
wish to make at this point. Each successful 
investment, it is true, will increase production, 
so that the problem is not being solved inde- 
pendently of Pia ee but is only being post- 
poned. But the qtfestion at issue is as to the 
probability of an economic collapse right now 
in our own time, and not in the time of what 
the French picturesquely call our “behind- 
nephews.” 

I have alrearly mentioned a sharp decline 
in interest rates as a necessary symptom of 
such an industrial crisis as Mr. Wilshire pre- 
dicts. This he himself admits in his inter- 
esting and suggestive tract, “The Significance 
of the Trust.” But the current symptoms in 
high finance are in the reverse direction. 

Interest rates have within the last few years 
perceptibly stiffened. An evidence of this is 
the comparatively low prices prevailing for 
British consols, gilt-edged American railroad 
bonds and sure dividend-paying stocks. For 
this phenomenon there is a simple explanation 
in the waste attending the Spanish-American 
and the Boer-B-itish wars. The far-reaching, 
effects of the limited waste and destruction 
attending these two minor wars seem to me 
to warrant a grave doubt whether the effect- 
ive surplus of capitalist profit over and above 
the ondinary wastes of planless competition 


$2,066,000 in bonds, and $1,109,003 liabilities. 
The gross income was $834,894; operating 
expenses, $796,795; taxes and interest, $103,250, 
and a deficit of $65,161. The Manchester road 
had a divisible income of $31,807. 

The steam roads report increased traffic, 
receipts and expenditures. On the Boston and 
Maine the operating expenses increased 
$1,784,999 over the preceding year. Anadvance 
in wages having been made, the pay roll is about 
$1,260,000 a year more than in 1899. 
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is so great as is commonly imagined. It is 
often said that the great bankers of Europe 
would not permit a war between two first 
class powers for fear of jeopardizing their 
bonds. But if surplus capital were to accum- 
ulate until interest were in danger of declin- 
ing to zero, what would be easier than to stir 
up one or two wars to make “business” good 
again? 

Socialism is inevitable. Yes, but only in- 
evitable because those who are doing the 
work of the world are seeing more and more 
each day that they are being robbed of what 
they produce, and coming more and more to 
be conscious of the fact that the only escape 
for each one lies in the united struggle of all 
to capture the powers of the state and use 
them in their own interest. That economic 
development is hastening this awakening of 
the workers is an obvious truth and its im- 
portance can scarcely be urged too strongly. 
But to hold that the capitalists themselves will 
in our own time wreck their own system 
and leave the Socialists to rebuild at their 
leisure, is too fantastic a dream to take seri- 
ously. 


Yes I did bet Mr. Kerr that he would 
not dare attack “my” position, and I 
wish again to reiterate that when I say 
“my” I mean the position held by Marx 
and the scientific Socialists. I was get- 
ting tired of having Socialists try to ex- 
plain to me privately how wrong I was 
and then decline to put their views into 
writing, even though I offered to pay 
them for their trouble. I made an offer 
to Mr. Kerr to pay him for an article, 
and then remembering my previous ex- 
periences, I bet him that he would not 
keep his promise. I am glad to have 
had the opportunity of losing and paying 
my bet, for it has brought forth the 
long sought for “refutation of Wilshire.” 
And now what does this “refutation” 
amount to after all? 

My contention is that if the capitalist 
cannot find opportunity for investment 
then there will be an unemployed prob- 
lem of such huge proportions that soci- 
ety must perish if it does not find a 
solution. I contend, moreover, that So- 
cialism will be found the only possible 
solution. 

Everything points today to a condi- 
tion of affairs where the capitalist can- 
not find opportunity for investment, and 
I point to the Trust as being the most 
significant sign that this is a permanent 
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state. The Trust is the head of the 
Capitalist Boil, indicating that the time 
for bursting has arrived. 

How does Mr. Kerr reply to this? 
How does he brush aside this dream? 

He first makes out a case for him- 
self by mis-stating my position. He 
says that I say that the advent of Soc- 
ialism is to take place without “any in- 
telligent action on the part of the work- 
ing class.” 

I never said so, nor do I think so. 

I merely say that the unemployed prob- 
lem is going to be soon upon us, and 
that society generally and the working 
class particularly are going to be forced 
to demand Socialism, for there will be 
nothing else to demand that will save 
them from destruction. 

However, it is Mr. Kerr who talks 
of the American people “not using their 
brains and using their hands for any 
capitalist who will fill their dinner pail.” 
If Mr. Kerr himself has such a low opin- 
ion of the American people then why 
should he think that without the lash 
of starvation arising from unemploy- 
ment they are going to achieve any 
great measure of political education in 
any reasonable time? 

Then he says, I think the “capitalists 
will in our time wreck their own system” 
and then “leave the Socialists to re-build 
at their leisure.” 


When a man finds himself so grossly 
misunderstood as this after all his writ- 
ing and speaking, and by a well-known 
Socialist who presumably has followed 
him fairly closely, it certainly does not 
encourage him in hoping the outsiders 
will ever understand. I have repeatedly 
tried to show that the capitalists have 
less control over the existing system 
than has the middle man on a bob-sled 
going down hill at sixty miles an hour. 
And then Mr. Kerr asserts that I think 
the capitalists will wreck the present sys- 
tem. He might as well assert that I 
think a cat-fish in the rapids could dam 
the Niagara. I am purely a materialist 
in my attitude toward the working out 
of our social evolution, and my material- 
ism applies to the capitalist as much as 
to the workingman. Even more so, pos- 
sibly, for the capitalist has not the reason 
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to wish a change, for he is well fed 
and comfortable during the meanwhile. 
The workingman even in prosperity and 
with high wages gets so little of the good 
things of life that he should be an in- 
surgent at all times. He is not so, how- 
ever, by a jug full. 

I think the capitalists as a body will 
never do anything to end the present 
system until there is such a complete 
breakdown of affairs that they will see 
the absolute necessity of concerted action 
of all to preserve society. When their 
profits have disappeared and they see 
no chance of any resumption of business 
at the old stand then will the capitalists 
acquiesce in the programme of the So- 
cialists. This is no Utopian dream that 
the lamb will lie down with the lion. 
A lamb will lie down with a stuffed 
lion, and the capitalist in the final crisis 
will be as foreign to the nature of a 
capitalist as a stuffed lion is foreign to 
a live one. 

But while I declare the capitalist will 
never surrender as long as he sees the 
chance of future profits, I have almost 
as much faith in the workingman cling- 
ing to the present wage system as long 
as he gets wages. 

However, while Mr. Kerr starts out by 
denying my purely materialistic theory 
by idealizing the intelligence of the work- 
ing class, although he has just let us 
know how stupid he really thinks them, 
he finally accepts my materialism when 
he admits that all the various suppositi- 
tious investments of capital in backward 
countries and backward industries at 
home are at best only a postponing of 
the evil day. 

This means that the only difference 
that really exists between myself and Mr. 
Kerr is as to time. 

He thinks he differs as to methods, 
but that is simply a mistaken think. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that finally all the in- 
dustries which he thinks are undeveloped, 
whether they be at home or abroad, are 
finally completed, and that the Socialist 
party has practically no more adhérents 
than it has today. Then, when we have 
the unemployed problem, I ask Mr. Kerr 
what are we going to do about it? 
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Suppose we have finished our model 
tenement houses, our irrigation ditches, 
our building of railways in Manchuria, 
then “where are we at?” It’s no argu- 
men to answer that all this will take 
years. I will grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, as many years as Mr. Kerr asks 
for. The final problem for solution is 
exactly the same, and must be solved in 
exactly the same way, no matter whether 
it comes up today or ten thousand years 
from today. 


Therefore the only debatable ground 
between myself and Mr. Kerr is the 
question of time. When is the machin- 
ery of production to reach such a com- 
pleted stage that the unemployed prob- 
lem will become of such huge proportions 
that society will become conscious of the 
absolute necessity of a change of sys- 
tem? Mr. Kerr advances a number of 
suggestions as to how the capitalists 
may get rid of their surplus, and I am 
not disposed to question that much capi- 
tal will be diverted in the ways he sug- 
gests. The question at issue is whether 
there will be enough so diverted. I do 
not think so. If there were such good 
openings for the investment of capital 
as Mr. Kerr thinks then I ask why is it 
that capital has so flooded every single 
one of our manufacturing businesses, 
that were it not for their combining into 
Trusts to prevent over-production they 
would go bankrupt? 


A capitalist is not likely to invest his 
money in a sugar refinery when he knows 
there are too many sugar refineries, un- 
less he can see no better investment in 
any other direction. Unquestionably 
there are many channels into which capi- 
tal may still flow and find profitable 
investment, but they are all small and 
obscure. The main channels for-invest- 
ment are manifestly dammed, and the 
Trust is the damming evidence. 


Mr. Kerr seems to think that simply 
the waste of the Boer war, and of the 
Spanish-American war, was the cause of 
what he calls the “far reaching effects” 
of those conflicts, and makes him doubt 
whether the “effective surplus of capi- 
talist profit is so great as is commonly 
imagined.” 
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It would be just as logical for him to 
assume that it was the power in a per- 
cussion cap which sets off a powder 
magazine that was the power causing 
the “far reaching effects.” The two 
wars mentioned were simply the matches 
which started the conflagration. It’s 
true they did cause some direct consump- 
tion of labor, but nothing in comparison 
with their indirect effects. They caused 
employment of labor directly in the con- 
duct of the war and in the manufacture 
of military supplies. But all this was a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
indirect effect they had in giving a stimu- 
lus to the investment of capital in enter- 
prise the world over. Thousands of 
miles of railway were laid in the United 
States simply as the result of the stimu- 
lus the Boer and Spanish wars gave to 
industrial enterprise in this country. 
Hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars went into enterprises as the result 
of these wars which otherwise would 
never have been invested. 

It was this indirect demand for capital 
which caused a shortage in the supply 
of capital rather than direct demand to 
make good the wastes of war. 

As to the rate of interest, that is sub- 
ject to so many cross surface currents 
that little can be determined from it. 
When Mr. Kerr wrote the above letter 
interest was high and he theorized there- 
on. Today, a few months later, it is 
phenomenally low, so that whatever he 
theorized about a high rate must be re- 
versed. I quite agree that economic 
development is teaching the people the 
desirability of making a change to Soc- 
ialism, but it will be an economic crisis 
that will show the the necessity of Soc- 
ialism. 

Mr. Kerr confuses luxuries with neces- 
sities. Socialism today would be a lux- 
ury, tomorrow it will be a necessity. 

It will be necessary to quote but one 
paragraph from Marx to show I 
am in agreement with the Marxian 
theory: 

“Centralization of the means of production 
“and socialization of labor at last reach a 
“point where they become incompatible with 
“their capitalist integument. The integument 
“is burst asunder. The knell of private capi- 
“talist property sounds. The expropriators 
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“are expropriated.” (Capital, Vol. 1, page 
487.) 

The question is, did Marx mean what 
he says, or did he mean what Mr. Kerr 
thinks he said? 

Marx states a purely materialist prop- 
osition, “the integument is burst as- 
under.” It bursts because it is time for 
it to burst, just as an egg shell breaks 
when it is time for the chick to be 
hatched. 

According to Mr. Kerr if the chick 
within the shell did not have a careful 
mother hen to count the days then the 
chick might never know when it was 
time to be hatched. The integument 
bursts as a natural development, and 
when it bursts society will be ready for 
the bursting, as the chick is ready to be 
hatched when the egg shell breaks. It 
may be that the Socialist party will be 
the chief instrument in rendering society 
conscious that it is time for the integu- 
ment to burst, but it will not burst the 
integument. 

I myself think it most likely that that 
party will be the instrument that will 
impart to society the consciousness of the 
necessity of a change. But society as a 
whole will never receive any such con- 
sciousness until it already is ripe for the 
change. 

One might as well talk to a new laid 
egg and try to persuade it to hatch into 
a chicken the first day it is laid as to try 
to induce capitalist society to hatch into 
Socialist society before the hatching time 
has arrived. 

The mission of the Socialists is not to 
induce society to adopt Socialism, but to 
make them prepare for it. We are 
prophets rather than advocates. 

To quote Marx once more: 


“The methods of production of material life 
condition the social, political and intellectual 
process of life. It is not the consciousness of 
men that determines the form of their being; 
on the contrary, the social form of their being 
determines their consciousness.” 


This means that during the first days 
of the new laid egg the “chick-to-be” 
is content to remain within the shell, and 
only as it undergoes a process of phy- 
sical evolution does it develop a con- 
sciousness that finally impels it “to 
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burst its integument” and emerge into the 
world a chicken. 

Now what do we mean by saying that 
society must “burst its integument?” 
We mean practically the same thing as 
when we say a chick must hatch. If it 
doesn’t hatch then it must die in its shell. 
When an egg is laid, nature has pro- 
vided the yolk, as food to feed the em- 
bryo while it develops within the shell 
into maturity as a chick. By the time 
the day for hatching has arrived, the 
healthy chick is ready for outside life, 
and it has absorbed the last of the yolk. 
If it doesn’t hatch, it starves to death, for 
there is no more yolk left to feed it. 
It must hatch out, it must break its egg 
shell prison, in order to get something to 
eat. 

Exactly so with society. So far it 
has been feeding itself by getting wages 
and profits from building new machinery 
of production. As long as there was new 
machinery to be built it would be fed 
and it would be content in its natural 
conservatism to remain within its capi- 
talistic shell. 

I contend that this building of new 
machinery is practically completed, and 
that the Trust is the particular phenom- 
enon indicating such completion. The 
Trust is essentially an instrument to pre- 
vent over-production, but over-produc- 
tion never exists until completion has pre- 
ceded it. The pitcher does not over- 
flow before it is full. It is often said 
that iron is the barometer of trade. When 
we have over-production of iron we have 
general over-production. Let us look 
at the situation in iron. In January, 
1904, we had 182 furnaces in blast as 
against 320 in 1903. This means that 
nearly half the furnaces are out of blast 
today, and that half the employees are 
out of work and drawing no wages. 

Now, why is this? Simply because 
the demand for iron has collapsed. A 
year ago there were less than fifty thou- 
sand tons of pig iron on hand, today there 
there is nearly six hundred thousand 
tons on hand, and no prospect of reduc- 
ing this surplus. Do you wonder that 
the owners of the furnaces refuse to em- 
ploy men making iron that cannot be 
sold? Can not Mr. Kerr see that these 
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owners are making no profits as long as 
their furnaces are out of blast and that 
their workmen go hungry because they 
have no wages? 

Do not both employers and men wish 
to end such a situation? Do they not 
both wish to see the “integument burst ?” 
It is true, neither foresees what is to be 
the nature of the new organism that is 
to emerge after the integument is burst, 
but they feel that as far as the pig iron 
market goes it cannot be worse for 
them than the present situation. 

Now, when industry generally as- 
sumes a likeness to that existing in the 
iron industry; when all employers are 
out of their profits and all laborers are 
out of a job, then may we look for “the 
methods of production determing our 
social consciousness,” and at last we must 
become socially conscious that the Soc- 
ialists were right in predicting the neces- 
sity of Socialism to prevent us from 
starving. 

This is the materialistic theory of Soc- 
ialism; it is the true Marxian theory. 
It is a theory that many men like to 
say they adhere to, because it is orthodox 
to adhere. It is like a man disliking to 
deny he is a Christian, although he may 
not believe in Christianity. 

Marx’s economic determinism makes 
some men feel themselves to be such 
small flies on the wheel, that when you 
state clearly what it is they will balk 
at your interpretation, yet be afraid to 
admit that they do not really believe 
in it for fear of being called unorthodox. 
Mr. Kerr is one of those who thinks he 
is a Marxian, but my analysis shows 
him to be as great a Utopian as was Sir 
Thomas More. 

It is true he would deny that any single 
individual could devise a plan of society 
and impose it upon us, but he finds his 
divinity in the “working class,’ who 
are to think it all out and set it in opera- 
tion. 

The working class will be the chief 
agent in compelling society to arouse 
itself to do what has become a neces- 
sity. That class will be the sensitive 
part of the epidermis of the social or- 
ganism that will convey the sensation 
indicating that something must be doing, 
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It is the hungry stomach of society de- 
manding to be fed, and society to feed 
itself must feed the working class. 
Society will become conscious of the 
absolute necessity of bursting its capi- 
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talist integument. It will cast it off and 
come out with its new Socialist integu- 
ment, which has already been formed 
beneath the old, worn-out integument 
of capitalism. 


MEANING OF THE COLORADO STRIKE 


IpA CRroucH-HAZLeTT 
(State Organizer Socialist Party of Colorado) 


HE “irrepressible conflict” between 
existing classes is being defined in 
Colorado today as nowhere else in 
America. The union attitude towards the 
economic situation, which is the basis 
of the struggle, evinces a consciousness 
on the part of the western workingman 
of his present limitations, and the possi- 
bilities of his industrial power that is re- 
sulting in an intelligent solidarity of 
effort hitherto indiscernible in Ameri- 
can working-class movements. 

-To fully understand the situation, a 
brief account of western union history 
will be necessary. 

The western metalliferous miners 
were formerly affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. During the 
Leadville strike of 1896, the American 
Federation, headed by Samuel Gompers, 
refused its support, and the strike was a 
failure in consequence. As a result, the 
Western Federation withdrew from the 
American Federation, and finding it nec- 
essary to be affiliated with a national 
organization that would include all the 
trades in the western territory, it organ- 
ized the Western Labor Union, now 
known as the American Labor Union. 
These unions endorsed the Socialist pro- 
gram, and declared for independent po- 
litical action. As an evidence of the 
instinctive recognition by the laboring 
man of his class interests, numerous 
trade organizations rapidly affiliated 
with the American Labor Union, among 
them the United Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. 


The State of Colorado has twice voted 
for an eight hour law. The first time 
the Supreme Court declared it unconsti- 
tutional. Two years ago the State voted 
by 40,000 majority to amend the consti- 
tution so that a law should be valid. The 
legislature returned on that basis, as the 
result of flagrant bribery, refused to 
pass the law. The miners of the State 
saw there was no relief for them through 
the agency of the law-making aout in 
the hands of their economic enemies, 
and struck in consequence, demanding 
an eight-hour day for the employees of 
mills and smelters. 

The far-reaching nature of the strike, 
the determination on the part of the 
unions to carry their demands to the 
ballot box, and their avowed Socialist 
principles, brought forth the Citizens’ Al- 
liance, vowing extermination of the 
Western Federation. It was the historic 
class struggle defined. The mine 
owners and “business men” lined uf 
against the workers. Governor Pea- 
body, a banker, was elected by the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Stimson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was the attorney for 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
the most powerful corporation in the 
State, and was pledged to the Citizens’ 
Alliance to oppose the eight-hour mea- 
sure in case of election. 

A feature of the strike that caused 
immediate consternation in the ranks of 
the capitalists was the establishment by 
the Federation of co-operative stores in 
the Cripple Creek district. The co-opera- 
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tive stores have carried on a flourishing 
business. Merchant after merchant of 
the Citizens’ Alliance has had to retire 
from the field. The Federation has al- 
most unlimited resources behind it, and 
kept its members supplied with the 
means of buying food and other neces- 
sities. 

As always happens when the laboring 
men are getting the best of it, the capi- 
talist desired an excuse for calling out 
the troops. Consequently various acci- 
dents began to occur about the mines. 
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of the courts, and the ordinary guaran- 
tees of personal liberty, such as the 
United States has never seen since the 
Revolution. The soldiers were com- 
posed of the most wretched riff-raff that 
could be gathered for so detestable a 
cause. They were men out of work, 
foreigners, thugs and toughs of all de-. 
scriptions that -rallied under the banner 
of Adjutant General Bell. One Swede 
was thrown in the bull-pen on the 
charge of treason, because he threw 
down his gun and said he had not come 


GOVERNOR PEABODY 
Who hired out Colorado State Troops to Mine Owners. 


Houses and mines were blown up, fires 
were set, lives were threatened, and 
everything done to make it appear that 
a reign of terror was impending. The 
miners obtained satisfactory evidence 
that these things were done by the emis- 
saries of the capitalists, but the capital- 
ist press commenced a great outcry 
about the lawlessness of the strikers, 
and the Governor declared martial law 
in the strike district. 

Then began a violation of law, a set- 
ting aside of the constitution, a defiance 


over to America to shoot working- 
men. 

The press was muzzled and ordered 
to print nothing in criticism of the mili- 
tary. The editorials of the union or- 
gan were censored, and the only paper 
whose reporter was allowed to gather 
news was one devoted entirely to the 
policy of the Governor. 

Men were arrested in their homes 
without warrant or process of law of 
any sort, and thrown into filthy bull- 
pens reeking with vermin, where they 
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were obliged to sleep on the boards. So 
horrible were the conditions that both 
soldiers and the prisoners were com- 
pelled to turn their underclothing, and 
scrape it over a red-hot stove. The act 
of habeas corpus was suspended and 
jurisdiction denied the civil courts. In 
certain cases of trial the armed militia 
filled the court-room to intimidate judge 
and jury. And to the honor of the court 
be it said the decision was rendered de- 
fying the military.. But in the teeth of 
the courts, supposed to be the bulwark 
of modern liberty, the soldiers refused 
to surrender their prisoner. 

An order confiscating all arms was 
issued in the face of the constitutional 
guarantee that the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed, and one man, a lawyer and an 
ex-congressman, was shot in his office 
because he refused to obey the order. 
Houses were entered by drunken sol- 
diers in the middle of the night, and 
searched when only defenceless women 
were there in bed. 

Strikers were denounced as vagrants 
and an order issued that all persons 
must go to work or leave the town, and 
Adjutant-General Bell said that a few 
hours’ work on a lease would not an- 
swer, that the strikers wanted eight 
hours, and they were going to get eight 
or leave camp. Under this order, men 
with homes and families were seized and 
deported from the towns, and ordered 
never to come back. One man was ar- 
rested with his arms full of groceries 
which he was taking home. Numbers 
of these men were forced to work on 
the streets under a military guard. It 
must be remembered that these men are 
all as good men as the State affords, 
sober, industrious men, with homes and 
families, who have built up the wealth 
of Colorado. Their only crime was that 
they had refused to work on terms that 
did not suit them, and were making a 
stand for justice and law, which the 
State authorities had denied them. 

Strike breakers were brought in on 
the most false and shameless repre- 
sentations. Many of them refused to 
work as soon as they saw the true con- 
dition of affairs. In one case they were 
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held at the pumps under pointed bayo- 
nets and forced to work. One man, in 
a squad surrounded by soldiers, started 
to run and was shot at. And this with 
the national constitution asserting that 
the days of voluntary servitude are 
over. 

The Governor made several “feints” 
of investigating conditions. Whenever 
he did so he took only the statements of 
Alliance men and mine owners. The 
union men have uniformly been treated 
as criminals and outlaws. 

A singularly striking evidence of 
Governor Peabody’s subservience to the 
capitalists is provided by the strike in 
the Southern coal fields, of the United 
Mine Workers of America. This or- 
ganization, under the presidency of John 
Mitchell, is affiliated with the American 
Federation. The Western workingmen 
are all infected with the Socialist doc- 
trine—not a clear, class-conscious know- 
ledge, perhaps, but a vigorous deter- 
mination to themselves get hold of the 
industries and stop their exploitation. 
For over a year the officials and organi-- 
zers of the Western Mine Workers have 
desired a strike against the outrageous 
conditions which the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company imposes upon its men. 
Mitchell withheld his sanction _ till 
Mother Jones was sent out in the fall 
to investigate conditions, Mother Jones 
is an avowed Socialist, and she compre- 
hended the western situation without 
much difficulty. She probably reported 
things that were liable to happen, for 
Mitchell promptly gave his consent to 
the strike. Perhaps he did not care to 
have the action of the western metallli- 
ferous miners regarding the A. F. of 
L. repeated in his own organization, 
that is, a withdrawal and an affiliation 
with a national organization standing 
upon a Socialist platform. 

The mine workers in the Southern 
Colorado strike district are a motley 
crew—Mexicans, negroes, Indians, Ital- 
ians and foreigners of all descriptions. 
Their wild blood is not easy of restraint, 
especially when they think their liberties 
or their rights are in question. Some 
Sicilian women cut off with a cleaver 


the ear of a priest who was speaking 
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against the strike. There have been more 
riots, mobs, midnight raids and trouble 
of various kinds down there than in all 
the jurisdiction of the Western Feder- 
ation put together, yet the Governor has 
shown no inclination to declare martial 
law in that district. The natural ques- 
tion is: Does he wish the mine owners 
to refrain from declaring for Social- 
ism, and to return an overwhelming Re- 
publican majority for him and Roose- 
velt next fall? 

The contest in Colorado is an attempt 
to crush out Socialism. To this end 
such trifles as courts and constitutions 
are flagrantly disregarded. In the midst 
of the executive atrocities the State Fed- 
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eration of Labor called a convention 
and requested delegates from every 
union in the State. Representatives from 
all organizations were present. The 
military bill imposed upon the State was 
half a million dollars. The convention 
resolved to endorse or elect no candidate 
to the legislature who would not public- 
ly pledge himself to work against the 
payment of this bill. A permanent 
Ways and Means committee was ap- 
pointed for campaign purposes. 

In the meantime, just as soon as the 
working men see their interests, and 
vote for themselves instead of their 
masters, their troubles will be over. 

Denver, Col. 


THE TRAMP 


Jack LONDON 


THE SURPLUS LABOR ARMY. 
(Continued. ) 


yee existence of the surplus labor 

army being established, there re- 
mains to be established the economic 
necessity for the surplus labor army. 
The simplest and most obvious need is 
that brought about by the fluctuation of 
production. If, when production is at 
low-ebb, all men are at work, it neces- 
sarily follows that when production in- 
creases there will be no men to do the 
increased work. This may seem almost 
childish, and if not childish, at least easily 
remedied. At low-ebb let the men work 
shorter time ; at high-flood let them work 
overtime. The main objection to this 
is that it is not done, and that we are con- 
sidering what is, not what might be or 
should be. 

Then there are great irregular and 
periodical demands for labor which must 
be met. Under the first head come all 
the big building and engineering enter- 
prises. When a canal is to be dug, or 
a railroad put through, requiring thou- 
sands of laborers, it would be hurtful 


to withdraw these laborers from the con- 
stant industries. And whether it is a 
canal to be dug or a cellar, whether five 
thousand men are required or five, it is 
well, in society as at present organized, 
that they be taken from the surplus labor 
army. The surplus labor army is the 
reserve fund of social energy, and this 
is one of the reasons for its existence. 
Under the second head, periodical de- 
mands, come the harvests. Throughout 
the year huge labor tides sweep back 
and forth across the United States. That 
which is sown and tended by few men, 
comes to sudden ripeness and must be 
gathered by many men; and it is inevi- 
table that these many men form floating 
populations. In the late spring the ber- 
ries must be picked, and in the summer 
the grain garnered, in the fall the hops 
gathered, in the winter the ice harvested. 
In California a man may pick berries 
in Siskiyou, peaches in Santa Clara, 
grapes in the San Joaquin, and oranges 
in Los Angeles, going from job to job 
as the season advances and traveling a 
thousand miles ere the season is done. 
But the great demand for agricultural 
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labor is in the summer. In the winter, 
work is slack, and these floating popu- 
lations eddy into the cities to eke out a 
precarious existence and harrow the souls 
of the police officers until the return of 
warm weather and work. If there were 
constant work at good wages for every 
man, who else would harvest the crops? 
And society, after the centuries, cannot 
say who else. 


THE LASH OF THE MASTER. 


But the last and most significant need 
for the surplus labor army remains to 
be stated. This surplus labor acts as 
a check upon all employed labor. It is 
the lash by which the masters hold the 
workers to their tasks or drive them back 
to their tasks when they have revolted. 
It is the goad which forces the workers 
into the compulsory “free contracts” 
against which they now and again rebel. 
There is only one reason under the sun 
that strikes fail, and that is because there 
are always plenty of men to take the 
strikers’ places. This is indisputable. 

The strength of the union today, other 
things remaining equal, is proportionate 
to the skill of the trade, or, in other 
words, proportionate to the pressure the 
surplus labor army can put upon it. 
If a thousand ditch-diggers strike it is 
easy to replace them, wherefore the 
ditch-diggers have little or no organized 
strength. But a thousand highly skilled 
machinists are somewhat harder to re- 
place, and in consequence the machinist 
unions are strong. The ditch-diggers 
are wholly at the mercy of the surplus 
labor army, the machinists only partly. 
To be invincible, a union must be a 
monopoly. It must control every man in 
its particular trade and regulate appren- 
tices so that the supply of skilled work- 
men remain constant—this is the dream 
of the “Labor Trust” on the part of the 
captains of labor. 

“Once, in England, after the Great 
Plague, labor. awoke to find there was 
more work for men than there were men 
to work. Instead of workers competing 
_for favors from employers, employers 
were competing for favors from the 
workers. Wages went up, and up, and 
continued to go up, until the workers 
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demanded the full product of their toil. 
Now it is clear that when labor receives 
its full product capital must perish. And 
so the pigmy capitalists of that post- 
Plague day found their existence threat- 
ened by this untoward condition of 
affairs. To save themselves they set a 
maximum wage, restrained the workers 
from moving about from place to place, 
smashed incipient organization, refused 
to tolerate idlers, and by most barbarous 
legal penalties punished those who dis- 
obeyed. After that, things went on as 
before. 


THE ANCHOR OF CAPITALISM. 


The point of this, of course, it to de- 
monstrate the need of the surplus labor 
army. Without such an army our pre- 
sent capitalist society would be power- 
less. Labor would organize as it never 
organized before, and the last least 
worker would be gathered into the 
unions. The full product of toil would 
be demanded, and capitalist society would 
crumble away. Nor could capitalist 
society save itself as did the post-Plague 
capitalist society. The time is past when 
a handful of masters, by imprisonment 
and barbarous punishment, can drive the 
legions of the workers to their tasks. 
Without a surplus labor army, the courts, 
police and military are impotent. In 
such matters the function of the courts, 
police and military is to preserve .order 
and to fill the places of strikers with 
surplus labor. If there be no surplus 
labor to instate, there is no function; 
for disorder only arises during the pro- 
cess of instatement when the striking 
labor army and the surplus Jabor army 
clash together. That is to say, that 
which subserves the integrity of the 
present industrial society more potently 
thah the courts, police and military, is 
the surplus labor army. 

It has been shown that there are more 
men than there is work for men, and that 
the surplus labor army is an economic 
necessity. To show how the tramp is 
a by-product of this economic necessity, 
it is necessary to inquire into the com- 
position of the surplus labor army. What 
men form it? Why are they there? 
What do they do? 
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In the first place, since the workers 
must compete for employment, it inevi- 
tably follows that it is the fit and efficient 
who find employment. The skilled 
worker holds his place by virtue of his 
skill and efficiency. Were he less skilled, 
or were he unreliable or erratic, he 
would be swiftly replaced by a stronger 
competitor. The skilled and steady em- 
ployments are not cumbered with clowns 
and idiots. A man finds his place ac- 
cording to his ability and the needs of the 
system, and those without ability or in- 
capable of satisfying the needs of the 
system, have no place. Thus, the poor 
telegrapher may develop into an excel- 
lent woodchopper. But if the poor tele- 
grapher cherishes the delusion that he is 
a good telegrapher, and at the same time 
disdains all other employments, he will 
have no employment at all, or he will 
be so poor at all other employments that 
he will work only now and again in 
lieu of better men. He will be among the 
first let off when times are dull, and 
among the last taken on when times 
are good. Or, to the point, he will be 
a member of the surplus labor army. 

So the conclusion is reached, that the 
less fit and less efficient, or the unfit and 
inefficient, compose the surplus labor 
army. Here are to be found the men 
who have tried and failed, the men who 
cannot hold jobs—the plumber appren- 
tice who could not become a journey- 
man, and the plumber journeyman too 
clumsy and dull to retain employment ; 
switchmen who throw trains, clerks who 
cannot balance books, blacksmiths who 
lame horses, lawyers who cannot plead; 
in short, the failures of every trade and 
profession, and failures many of them 
in divers trades and professions. Failure 
is writ large, and in their wretchedness 
they bear the stamp of social disappro- 
bation. Common work, any kind of 
work, wherever or however they can 
obtain it, is their portion. 

But these hereditary inefficients do not 
alone compose the surplus labor army. 
There are the skilled but unsteady and 
unreliable men; and the old men, once 
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skilled but, with dwindling life, no longer 
skilled. And there are good men, too, 
splendidly skilled and efficient, but thrust 
out of the employment of dying or dis- 
aster-smitten industries. In this con- 
nection it is not out of place to note the 
misfortune of the workers in the British 
iron trades who are suffering because 
of American inroads. And last of all, 
are the unskilled laborers, the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, the ditch- 
diggers, the men of pick and shovel, 
the helpers, lumpers, roustabouts. If 
trade is slack on a seacoast of two thou- 
sand miles, or the harvests light in a 
great interior valley, myriads of these 
laborers lie idle or make life miserable 
for their fellows in kindred unskilled 
employments. ° 

A constant filteration goes on in the 
working world, and good material is con- 
tinually drawn from the surplus labor 
army. Strikes and industrial disloca- 
tions shake up the workers, fetch good 
men to the surface and sink men not so 
good. After the Pullman strike a few 
thousand railroad men were chagrined 
to find the work they had flung down 
taken up by men as good as themselves. 

But one thing must be considered here. 
Under the present system, if the weakest 
and least fit were as strong and fit as the 
best, and were the best proportionately 
stronger and fitter, the same condition 
would obtain. *There would be the same 
army of unemployed labor, the same 
army of surplus labor. The whole thing 
is relative. There is no absolute standard 
of efficiency. 

THE TRAMP NECESSARY. 


Comes now the tramp. And all con- 
clusions may be anticipated by saying at 
once that he is a tramp because some one 
had to be a tramp. If he left the “road” 
and became a very efficient common 
laborer, some ordinary efficient common 
laborer would have to take to the “road.” 
The nooks and crannies are crowded by 
the surplus laborers, and when the first 
snow flies and the tramps are driven 
into the cities, things become overcrowd- 
ed and stringent police regulations are 
necessary. 


(Continued next month.) 


MACHINERY ON 


THE FARM 


A. M. SIMons 


W HILE the application of machinery 

to agriculture has accomplished 
great changes during the last generation, 
the most far reaching changes in this field 
have been accomplished by the taking of 
processes away from the farm. When- 
ever any portion of agriculture becomes 
subject to great mechanical improvement 
it is generally taken away from the farm 
and placed in the factory. This is what 
has happened, for example, with the 
preparation of meat and dairy products. 
But a few generations ago the same thing 
was done with weaving, spinning and the 
making of garments. 

There are certain peculiar difficulties 
which have hindered the utilization of 
machine methods in processes which are 
inseparably connected with the soil. Such 
work is of a constantly changing char- 
acter, plowing today, harrowing tomor- 
row, cultivating a few weeks later, and 
reaping in a host of different ways, vary- 
ing from potato digging, cotton picking 
and sugar beet pulling to grain harvest- 
ing a few months later. To make one 
machine perform all of these tasks is 
manifestly impossible, and hence the em- 
ployment of any agricultural machine 
throughout the year, as is done in a fac- 
tory, is at once precluded. As a con- 
sequence no great amount of capital can 
be invested in any one machine which 
is to be used for so short a period. 

Nevertheless great progress has been 
made along these lines as anyone who 
stops to compare the cradle with the 
modern self-binder, or combined thresher 
and harvester will at once agree. 

With few exceptions all attempts to 
apply other than horse power to the ordi- 
"nary processes of farm work have been 
failures. A steam plow was exhibited at 
an Illinois State Fair before the Civil 
War, and Governor Bidwell of California 


had a combined harvester and thresher 
operated by steam upon his farm in 
California at about the same time. Yet 
neither of these has come into common 
use. There were certain defects which 
rendered their wide adoption difficult, 
if not impossible. They were too heavy, 
cumbersome and expensive to be used 
on any but the very largest farms having 
exceptional advantages of soil and cli- 
mate. They were so complex as to re- 
quire the continual services of expert 
machinists, and often so many atten- 
dants as to really save but little labor 
power. 

The automobile seems to have assisted 
in the solving of some of these problems. 
It has produced a light, simple, power- 
ful motor requiring little skill in its 
operation. It.was inevitable that before 
long this motor should be applied to ag- 
riculture. Two methods of doing this 
have already been attempted. The first 
of these was the application of the auto- 
mobile principle to mowers, reapers, bin- 
ders, etc., each machine having its own 
engine. The only obstacle to any great 
extension of this activity is its cost, espec- 
ially when we remember the limited time 
for which each such tool is available 
during the year. 

Another method is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, in which a pecu- 
liarly constructed automobile is directly 
substituted for the horse and is used 
in order to draw the various tools. 

This plan also presents difficulties, 
so that I venture to say it can never 
attain any great importance. Such a 
machine is too cumbersome, especially 
in turning, to make it available except 
on very large fields, and even the largest 
fields grow smaller and smaller as one 
works round and round them towards 
the centre, which is the ordinary method 
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of performing farm work. It also re- 
quires more men than the use of horses, 
since an additional driver for the auto- 
mobile is required, while there is no de- 
crease in the amount of care necessary 
for the machine itself. Indeed, if any ad- 
ditional work is to be done the machine 
would probably employ three men where 
one had been working before. 

Another difficulty will at once occur to 
anyone that has had any experience with 
traction engines on a farm. I have too 
sharp a remembrance of the times when 
I have helped to dig out threshing ma- 
chines that had “buried” themselves in 
loose ground to take much stock in this 
method of farm work. Whenever the 
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Both the dragging method and separ- 
ate engines for each machine’ having 
been ruled out as impracticable, it seems 
to me that the probable solution lies in 
the introduction of a single engine which 
can be used with each tool, but which is 
not carried upon its own wheels. This 
presents no problems that have not al- 
ready been solved in other lines of indu- 
stry. A mower, reaper, or corn harvester, 
for example, could be constructed, much 
as at present, save that each would have 
a frame adjusted to fit the “standardized” 
frame of a small steam, gasoline, electric 
or alcohol motor. This motor could be 
transferred from one to the other by the 
use of a small crane whose cost would 


[Courtesy of the American Inventor, Washington, D.C. 


The Automobile as 


ground is so soft that less power is re- 
quired to penetrate it than to drag the 
farming tools over the ground the trac- 
tion machinery at once starts on a down- 
ward path. This one defect rules this 
whole method out for the work of plow- 
ing the ground, save in a few localities 
having a peculiar soil. It must be re- 
membered in this connection that plow- 
ing requires more labor than almost any 
other process in connection with the rais- 
ing of a crop. 

I venture to offer some suggestions 
of what will be the probable evolution 
along this line, and if there are any in- 
ventors among the readers of WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE, I submit these sug- 
gestions'to their respectful consideration. 


a Farming Machine. 


not be in any way prohibitive. The mo- 
tor for such an outfit should not cost 
over three or four hundred dollars. A 
complete outfit in the way of an auto- 
mobile binder, for example, could be 
sold for about five hundred dollars. 
When the purchaser of such a binder de- 
sired an automobile mower he would be 
saved the expense of the motor, which he 
would already have, and such a mower 
should not cost more than fifty or sixty 
dollars as at present. The same would 
be true of a seeder or corn harvester, 
or such other tools as might be suitable 
for this method of operation. 

When we come to the plow, I would 
offer still another idea, which, I believe, 
is along the line that evolution will fol- 
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low in this industry. It is manifestly 
impossible to adapt such a plan as I have 
suggested to the ordinary form of plow 
with fixed mold-board, land-side and 
coulter. But this form of plow is al- 
teady being displaced by the disc plow, 
and it seems to me that this offers a way 
out. If the motive power is applied di- 
rectly to the discs and these are set at 
such an angle that they will assist in 
drawing the whole machine along the 
ground (something which every engineer 
knows to be easily possible) then, the very 
difficulties which have hitherto hinder- 
ed the adoption of mechanical force in 
plowing will prove advantageous. 

Of course, each machine would require 
its own system of gearing in order to 
gain the proper speed from the engine, 
which should be arranged to move at a 
practically fixed speed. Such an engine 
would also be capable of utilization in 
sawing, pumping water, running corn 
shellers, ensilage cutters, dairy machin- 
ery, etc., for which many farms already 
have gasoline or steam engines. 

It seems to me that such a flexible, 
economical system of application of me- 
chanical power to farm work is simply 
an extension of lines of evolution already 
in existence, and that it is what we may 
expect to see within a very few years. 

The effects of such methods on agri- 
culture will be far reaching. It will 
really render possible for the first time 
the application of something approaching 
factory methods to the tillage of the 
soil and harvesting of the crops. It seems 
to me easily possible that such an evolu- 
tion might be accompanied with an in- 
crease in the size of the farm unit and 
a concentration movement quite com- 
parable to that which Marx expected to 
see take place in agriculture, but of 
which we have seen almost no signs 
up to the present time. 

One reason why such concentration 
has not taken place hitherto is to be 
found in th necessarily extensive use 
of animal power in agriculture. But the 
line of evolution which I suggest com- 
pletely displaces the horse, for of course 
it includes the building of farm wagons 
and of other vehicles, whether for plea- 
sure or work, that the farmer may need, 
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with adjustments for the use of this 
same standardized motor. Under such 
conditions, it should be no more trouble 
to change such a motor from one use to 
another, than to harness and hitch up a 
span of horses, and certainly the extra 
trouble of oiling, replenishing fuel, etc., 
would be much less than that of the end- 
less chores connected with the use of 
horses. Such a plan is only possible 
with a trustified system of manufacture 
in farm machinery. But this we already 
have. When one firm can make prac- 
tically all the tools needed upon the farm 
such a system becomes easy of application 
even under capitalism. Of course, a 
Socialist society would find it still easier, 
since many obstacles which still remain 
in the way at the present time would then 
be removed. 

Another obstacle which has hitherto 
prevented any such evolution as this has 
been a lack of an educated farm pro- 
letariat comparable to that which has 
supplied the factories with overseers, 
foremen and general organizing force. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
this is a lack which a few years would 
supply in the United States, since we 
already have the most elaborate system 
of agricultural education existing any- 
where in the world. Up to the present 
time, however, while agricultural col- 
leges have had lavish equipments and 
ample funds, they have had almost no stu- 
dents. Once industrial evolution creates 
an imperative demand for such students, 
they will be supplied. I believe that the 
mechanical changes which I have sug- 
gested will create that demand, and that 
in view of these probable changes in the 
educational and mechanical sides of farm- 
ing, we may look to see some rather 
remarkable agricultural developments in 
America in the next decade. 

I realize that in this sketch, I have 
been indulging in the very dangerous 
pastime of prophecy, and it is possible 
that I may easily live to laugh with 
some of my present readers at the failure 
of these predictions. Nevertheless I give 
the reasons for the faith that is in me, 
and each one can judge whether those 
reasons are sufficient to justify the pre- 
dictions. 


WILSHIRE’S DEFIES A GODDESS 


E are running Mrs. Lockwood’s 
picture to encourage our friends 
who are selling WILSHIRE subscription 
cards. But we must explain. It will 
be remembered that in a recent contest 
to decide who could sell the most cards 
in a given length of time that Mrs. Lock- 
wood romped in an easy winner and took 
off the $1,400 automobile which we 
offered as a prize to the best card seller. 
Now, a good many fellows thought they 
had that automobile cinched when they 
sent in a good sized order for cards. 
When the final result showed that they 
were not one-two-three they could not 
understand it at all. 

Now the trouble with those poor fel- 
lows is that they lacked imagination. 
They are figuring that they only had to 
beat some other man, and each fellow 
thought himself as good a man as any 
living and a darn sight better. 

They did not count on competing 
against a woman, and as for think- 
ing any woman had a _ show against 
them, why they never thought a 
woman would have the face to even 
enter the contest, let alone her having 
any chance of beating them, the lords 
of creation. However, a woman did en- 
ter and did beat them, and when they 


see what kind of a creature she is they 
may better understand how every man 
jack of them was beaten before the flag 
fell. What could a fellow do when a 
goddess like Mrs. Lockwood dropped 
into his office and refused to leave the 
place until his wife called to take him 
home unless he bought a WILSHIRE card? 
We simply ask the question, for Mrs. 
Lockwood never had to resort to any 
such unfair tactics. We have tried to 
get Mrs. Lockwood to agree not to enter 
our next contest, for as long as she is 
in it there is no show for anyone else. 
That is, no show for any other man. 
As for the women, we wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that every Socialist 
woman is quite as beautiful as Mrs. 
Lockwood. She’s different, that’s all, 
different. Socialist women are always 
beautiful, also different. But Mrs. Lock- 
wood refuses to stay out, so we now 
announce that if she wins the first prize 
next time we will have to give it to her, 
but we herewith agree to give the next 
best contestant, if a man, another prize 
of the same kind and value. We are 
determined to circumvent this Mrs. Lock- 
wood combination of brains and beauty 
if there is any way of Witsuire’s doing 
it. 


fe a ale 


MRS. G. W. LOCKWOOD. 
Winner the First Prize, Wilshire Contest. 


CARTOON AND COMMENT 


Cartoonist Bush of the Vew York World 
effectively pictures the plight of the King 
of Corea in the present Russian-Japanese 
imbroglio. Both parties to the conflict 
want to be his protector, and he is in the 
position of the long suffering soul who 
prayed to be delivered from his friends. 
In fact, the serene disregard of Corean 
rights is one of 
the most strik- 
ing features of 
the whole situ- 
ation in the Far 
East. Japan 
makes some 
profession 
about conserv- 
ing the inde- 


ee) 


pendence of 
Corea, but in- 
dependence in 
this case means 
the independ- 
ence to do just 
as Japan dic- 
In the 
struggle be- 


tates. 


tween Japan 
and Russia for 
the control of the commercial privileges 
of Corea and Manchuria, the rights of 
the present owners of this territory have 
been accorded no consideration whatever. 

‘“The most powerful magnet in the 


world’”’ is how the cartoonist of the 


Cleveland Press describes John D. Rocke- 
feller. He is pictured with humor and 
truth in the accompanying illustration. 
The representation of Rockefeller as a 
the 
aggregations of capital 
exemplifies in a way the Marxian saying, 
‘‘One Capitalist Kills Many,” that is, 
capital is sub- 


magnet drawing all surrounding 


toward him, 


ject to an irre- 
sistible tend- 
IWAN oe ncy towards 
JAP ; concentration, 
hig § and Rockefeller 
i happens to be 

the nucleus 
about which 
these particles 
of capital have 
been steadily 
gathering. Of 
course, as more 
and more cap- 
ital comes un- 
der his control 
his profits 
grow greater 
and he conse- 
quently has a 
continually increasing amount to invest in 
new enterprises, 


—Bush in New York World. 
The King of Corea and his Protectors. 


At the present rate, it 
will not be very long before Rockefeller 
will have absorbed practically everything 
on the earth, and begin casting his eyes 
toward the stars for other worlds to 
conquer. He is now casting his eyes 
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heavenward—presuming that heaven is 
above—but there are a lot of people 
who are willing to gamble on the pro- 
position that if there is any hereafter 
Rockefeller will get the hot end of it. 


Over in England they are using a 
variation of the ‘‘ full dinner  pail”’ 
argument, and the accompanying illus- 
tration from /udy shows the delights of 


a 


Ny 
S 


The Most Powerful Magnet in the World. 


the ‘‘ full beer mug” held out before the 
longing eyes of the supposedly pauper 
British workman. ‘‘ The full beer pail” 
is supposed to come with an abandon- 
ment of the free trade policy. As a 
matter of fact, it won’t make a bit of 
difference to the British workingman 
whether he has free trade or protection, 
but anything in the way of a “ full 
dinner’ pail” or ‘‘ full beer mug” is sup- 
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posed to be good enough argument to 
attract the workingmen. In a speech 
at Burnley during the last campaign 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the English Social- 
ist, touched upon this fiscal question, and 
among other things said : 


You are told by Mr. Mitchell that iron is 
coming into England at 4o per cent. to 60 per 
cent. under cost price, and he says the remedy 
is to put on a duty of 10 per cent. How in the 
name of wonder is a duty of to per cent. going 
to keep iron out that is produced at 4o per cent. 


f 


KS W TYE: y Wy 
Poi per, 


4 


—Cleveland Prese 


to 60 per cent. less than you can produce it? 
The most incompetent Protectionist would see 
that it would not. He says that other countries 
have grown under Protection. Undoubtedly 
they have. America, with her tremendous pro- 
tective tariff has increased her manufactures 
enormously. I gave you figures last time I was 
in Burnley which nobody had then given. 
Twenty years ago America produced in manu- 
factures $5,000,000,000 worth per year. Twenty 
years later, though the increase was only 50 per 
cent in the population, the tariffs rising all the time, 
she produced $15,000,000,090 worth, or #3) 000,- 
000,000 sterling. Enormous industries have been 
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built up; citieshave grown immensely, but whohas was instigated by the United States, and 
benefited? The huge capitalists have benefited, : 

like Mr. Rockefeller, whose income on revenue that the so-called Republic of Panama 
this year will be twenty to twenty-five million would not be able to exist for ten days 


pounds sterling. 

Look on the other except for t he 

side. In 1850 the protection of this 
country. In spite 


proportion of 
wealth of the United : ; 

of this universal 
knowledge, 


States taken by the 
however, our 


working classes 
was 62 per cent. of 
the whole. Ten} 
years later it was statesmen at 
50 per cent.; in : 
1880, 224 per cent.; | Washington 
in 1890, 124 per seem to. think 
that they are 
called upon to 
make all sorts of 
pious profes- 


cent.; and the pro- 
portion now is not 
sions and absurd 


more than 10 per 
cent. This shows 
that though there | 
is an enormous ac- 
cumulation of | 
wealth under Pro- {{ 
tection, the work- 

ingman does not 


V Pe ‘ 
4) alk . Pe ~<"_ E Na 
get the benefit of VE >< nection with the 


claims in con- 


it. Therefore, Pro- |4 : A 
tection does not Isthmian affair. 


mean prosperity to 
the workers. You 


will observe exactl AN APPEAL TO BRITISH WORKMEN. : 
the same thing a, —Judy, London President 
Germany and other “Think for Yourselves. Which is it to be?” Roosevelt and 
Protectionist coun- 

Cenciiad W. J. Bryan 


tries. The tendency to increase the accumulation " , 
of wealth in few hands growsas Protectiongrows. seem to think that stock watering of 


na ¢ ; corpora- 


A car- tions has 
toonin The in some 
Public, of mysterious 
Chicago, manner en- 
rather abled the 
neatly hits Trusts to 
off the atti- obtain their 
tude of com mand- 
President ing posi- 
R 0 osevelt tion. It is 
toward Pa- true that 
nama. No- over - capi - 
body has talization 
ever had to a cer- 
the least tain’ extent 
doubt that does allow 
the rebell- them to 
ion against «“ AUTONOMY ” conceal 
cauien on ‘Showman Roosevelt—Ladies and gentlemen, you will recognize Reel PTS: 


authority these figures as constituting a self-acting Republic.” fits by‘ a 
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less percentage of dividends than if they 
were capitalized on a basis of cost, 
but this is of very small consequence. 


The capitalists will never be terrified 
enough by public opinion to forego 
great profits. If there is any one 


more conversant 
with methods of 
finance than Mr. 
Rockefeller 
don’t know who 
he is, and yet 
he is never 
ashamed to pay 
40 or §0 per 
cent. dividends 
on the stock of 
his Standard Oil 
Co., nor to see 
that stock sells 
at 700 per cent. 


we 


premium. Ac- 
cording to the 
Roosevelt-Bryan 
theory, inasmuch 
as the Standard 
Oil Trust not 
only has all the water squeezed out of it, 
but has only one-seventh as much water 
as it could have init, and still sells at par, 
therefore the Standard Oil Trust is no 
menace to the public and should not be 
bothered. When the final collapse 


No signs of his swearing off. 
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comes, these big Trusts that are so 
heavily over-capitalized will not pay the 
dividends that are expected of them, 
but that will not interfere with their 
industrial coherence. The financial part 
of the Trusts, the non-payment of divi. 
dends, is a very 
different thing 
from the indus- 
trial the 
that 
will result from 
combination. So 


part, 
economies 


long as it is 
economical to be 
in a combina- 


tion we may be 


Z i sure that the 
ee contd [2 Trusts will last, 
nn oe alte n od ni aett.é 


whether they are 
over -capital- 
ized or not. If 
a panic comes, 
the big combina- 
tions will not be 
able to pay 
their dividends, but they would not im- 
prove their position by disintegrating. 


Minneapolis Journal 


The cartoon in the February number of 
WILSHIRE’S used in connection with the Iroquois 
theatre fire disaster was from the Chicago 
Socialist. Credit for the striking cartoon was 
inadvertently omitted. 


SOCIALIST NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The National Convention of the Soc- 
ialist Party of America will be held in 
Chicago, May 1, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for the office of 
president and vice-president of the Uni- 
ted States, and for the transaction of 


such other business as may legitimately 
come before it. The basis of representa- 
tion will be one delegate at large for 
each State, and one additional delegate 
for every hundred members in good 
standing. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PERSONALITY OF HAWTHORNE* 
By WiLitiam DEAN HOweELLs. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne can hardly be thank- 
ed enough for the quite unembarrassed frank- 
ness of his dealings with those simpler and 
closer details of his father’s life which embody 
a man’s personality to his acquaintance, and, 


if he is a great man, extend and trans- 
mit the notion of it to strangers in the 
remoteness of time and space, says Mr. 


Howells in the North American Review. 
He has done his work so faithfully and so 
fully in the constantly interesting volume, 
“Hawthorne and his Circle,’ that there are 
chances it will remain the favorite life of 
our incomparable romancer out of all the lives 
that have been or that shall be written. As 
the author lias it from time to time on his 
conscience to remind us, the book is not a 
study of Hawthorne’s work; it is scarcely a 
study. of Hawthorne’s character; it is so 
little a premeditated or intentional analysis 
of his method or his mind that it has none 
of the offensive or defensive qualities of a 
criticism; but it i##<a picture of one of the 
most fascinating and important literary men 
who ever lived, as his own family knew him, 
and as the lovers of his books will be glad to 
know, among the friends he made. He is by no 
means posed as the centre of his circle; and 
it cannot be said that his friends or his 
casual acquaintance are introduced at any mo- 
ment for the set purpose of lighting his figure 
u or throwing a contrasting shade upon it. 
But since he is there among them, we cannot 
help having the advantage of their personali- 
ties in rendering his more intelligible. 

Next to making him so clear and appre- 
ciable, it seems to me that the most valuable 
office of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s book is the 
admirable illustration, both conscious and un- 
conscious, of Hawthorne’s period. The most 
trivial of these fond records contributes to 
the effect. Th: boy, growing up beside the 
man, and having his hand so often both liter- 
ally and figuratively in his father’s hand, had 
yet such an objective sense of the environ- 
ment as his elder could not have, for all the 
vastness of his scope and the keenness of his 
vision. His look was necessarily an inlook, 
and it is the outlook which Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne makes the future his debtor in supply- 
ing. 

*Hawthorne and His Circle, by Julian Havthorne. Harper 
and Brothers. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne shows no disposi- 
tion to flatter the facts of his father’s more 
intimate life, by which he lets us know him 
as the heart of his home, wherever the home 
might be, whether in the quaint old Salem 
house, which I never found; in the farm cot- 
tage in Lenox; in the Wayside at Concord; 
in the various English lodgings and boarding- 
houses; in the hotels of Paris, Rome and 
Florence. We learn to know him familiarly, 
in his son’s report of him, and we see him 
with eyes which we trust as our own. The 
buy first saw him at the desk where he was 
always writing, as it seemed, in a long dress- 
ing-gown and slippers down at the heels: “a 
tall, strong man, whose wide-domed head was 
covered with wavy black hair, bushing out at 
the sides. Under heavy, dark eyebrows 
were eyes deep-set and full of light, marvel- 
lous in range of expression, with black eye- 
lashes. All seemed well with me when I met 
their look,’ Mr. Hawthorne adds, with a 
touch that goes to the heart both for his 
father and for himself. He recalls his father 
as broad-shouldered and deep-chested, and 
nearly six feet tall; “his legs and feet were 
slender and graceful, his gait long and 
springy, and he could stand and leap as high 
as his shoulder.” He had “mechanical talent,” 
and he made the children amusing toys, and 
after they got into the country at Lenox, he 
taught them his love of the woods and fields; 
he would call out to them to hide their eyes, 
“and the next moment, from being there be- 
side us on the moss, we would hear his voice 
descending from the skies, and behold! he 
swung among the topmost branches, shower- 
ing down upon us a hail-storm of nuts.” He 
went sledding with them, and coasted floun- 
dering down among the drifts, and he joined 
them in their snow-fights. He believed that 
the country was best in winter, but, after all, 
he did not like Lenox, for he was not well 
there. Wherever he was, he was the good 
comrade of his children, but their guide, phil- 
osopher and friend, as well as their playmate. 
He watched them carefully, though tacitly, 
and it is only in the retrospect that his son is 
aware how much his father’s fellowship was 
educative. 


One of the most significant things which 
Mr. Hawthorne notes in his father is that 
sort of duality, or plurality, by which a supe- 
rior man loves several things the best. The 
reader of “Our Old Home” need not be re- 
minded of the frank distaste with which Haw- 
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thorne spoke of many things in England and 
the English which he disliked; yet, when he 
left them for his Continental journeys and 
sojourns “he began to be conscious of discom- 
fort which was only partly bodily or sensible. 
An unacknowledged homesickness afflicted 
him—an Old Homesickness rather than a 
yearning for America. He may have ima- 
gined that it was America that he wanted, but 
when at last we returned there he still looked 
back towards England. As an ideal, America 
was still and always foremost in his heart. cual 
America might be his ideal home, but his real 
home was England, and thus he found him- 
self, in the end, with no home at all outside 
of the boundaries of his domestic circle.” 
The like happened with a man so unlike 
Hawthorne as Lowell, so unlike even in their 
common New Englandry; with both, in their 
passion for America, their affection was ulti- 
mately for England. Both were deeply do- 
mesticated men, as only Americans can be, 
and with both their own roof-tree became 
their sole country, their patria. The effect 
made itself felt in the homelessness Haw- 
thorne experienced outside of his family in 
the streets of Paris, where many things gave 
him pause. It is not altogether humorously 
that Mr. Hawthorne notes that though his 
father “enjoyed the French cookery, he was 
in some doubt whether it was not a snare of 
the evil one to lure men to indulgence.” He 
felt keenly the cold of warm countries, which 
one cannot escape as one can the cold of cold 
countries, and both in Paris and Rome, his 
suffering from it disabled his sense of beauty 
in the world of art to which he was so alien 
by all his tradition: the naked women statues 
and pictures seemed to him repulsively inde- 
cent, and it was not till the weather grew 
milder that he was able partially to judge 
them esthetically. In fact, he never reached 
the unmorality of the classic standard; archi- 
tecture suffered with sculpture and painting 
in his censure, but of course not so severely, 
and he entered his judgments in the diary 
he kept with a savage sincerity. “These are 
the iconoclasms of the Goth and Vandal,” 
Mr. Hawthorne says after citing some of the 
censures, “at their first advent to Rome. They 
remained to alter their mood, and so did my 
father,” but it was questionable whether he 
was ever quite at peace with the things which 
he first required to prove their innocence. If 
he did not reconcile himself to the esthetics 
of Latin civilization, still less did he yield to 
its ethics. When it came to affairs of right 
and wrong, no matter how trivial, he was in- 
flexible, and the departure of the family from 
Rome was celebrated by a scene of melodrama 
such as ensues in Italian countries when the 
forestiere makes a virtue of resistance to im- 
position. The Hawthornes had a_ worthless 
~ dittle maidservant, Lalla, whose tribe wished 
to levy tribute for all the things she had left 
undone, and appeared with her at the last mo- 
ment to urge her claim. “‘Nol’ said my 
father, and ‘No!’ said my mother, like the 
judges of the Medes and Persians,” and then 
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Lalla and her tribe tried what cursing would 
do. “Ithink my father would not have yielded 
had the salvation of Rome and all Italy de- 
pended upon it.’ Apt enough to make liberal 
bargains, he was “absolutely incorruptible 
when anything like barefaced robbery was 
attempted.” 

In this summary of the various aspects of 
Hawthorne as he is shown in his son’s book, 
the reader of it will easily see that I have not 
done the book itself justice, and my defence 
is that I am not here attempting that. I 
might otherwise have something to say both 
in praise and in blame of the fashion of its 
doing; I might insinuate that there were er- 
rors of taste and errors of judgment in the 
record, and yet I do not know that if pushed 
to the wall I should say there was anything I 
would have left out. Concerning each de- 
batable point, I can fancy myself yielding it to 
the author, and upon the whole thanking him 
for having committed just that error, since 
all he says tends to a fulness of knowledge 
concerning Hawthorne. Even where the er- 
rors do not apparently concern him, they 
really concern him, for in the excess with 
which some of his circle seem presented, we 
have the more abundant material for imagin- 
ing the man who perennially interests, and, 
humanly speaking, will eternally interest the 
lover of literature. In this study of Haw- 
thorne’s environment, the obscure or obscurer 
figures of this circle are no more slighted for 
the more famous figures by the son than the 
father slighted them. The two Hawthornes 
are alike in the essential democracy that finds 
human nature always important, and the 
reader in the measure of his own genuineness 
will share their pleasure in the simpler and 
plainer folks whom they touched, the father 
in his life, and the son in his record of it. It 
is by no means part of the rising man’s good 
fortune that his rise eliminates him from the 
common level, and after one has satisfied in a 
measure the appetite for celebrities, one would 
rather have gone on hearing about such of his 
acquaintance as have not been otherwise 
heard of. But there are abundant celebrities 
in the book, whom Mr. Hawthorne sketches 
in their relation to Hawthorne with the same 
frankness that he uses with Hawthorne him- 
self. A man of Hawthorne’s approved great- 
ness, stich as he was after “The Scarlet Let- 
ter’ and “The Blithedale Romance” made 
him known, could not dwell in Concord, in 
Liverpool, in London, in Paris, in Rome, in 
Florence, without being sought out and found 
out in whatever remoteness he tried to guard, 
by all sorts of distinguished people; and this 
duly happened with Hawthorne everywhere, 
except perhaps in Salem, where he never per- 
sonally lived after he became known. Thanks 
to their inevitable occurrence we have a multi- 
tude of such figures in “Hawthorne and His 
Circle.’ But Hawthorne himself was easily 
the first figure of the circle, no matter who 
entered it, not because the terms of the book 
are that he should be so, but because it is 
doubtful whether he ever met a greater man 
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pan himself, in America, or England, or 
taly. 

Here at the end I find myself with the wish 
to say something of Hawthorne which I must 
say, if at all, in apparent contradiction of some 
things I began by saying. I will venture upon 
them with what courage I may, and leave the 
reader to strike the balance of truth. 

All the forming days of his years he dwelt 
in his native and ancestral New England, but 
he was in it, not of it, so far as its more os- 
tensible passions and aspirations were con- 
cerned; though it would be so hard to say what 
other land or people he was more of that it 
would be easier to suppose him of some ori- 
gin and substance not affected by the motives 
of his fellowmen anywhere. In a sort this 
was literally true of him. He was poor and 
unworldly, yet the prospered through straits 
all but dire to fame and competence by his 
helpless constancy to a high ideal of litera- 
ture, which, as his son attests, was the fine 
power of his common sense, and as every 
lover of his books can witness was in no wise 
transcendental. He was a Brook-Farmer, but 
amidst communistic dreamers he preserved a 
skeptical allegiance to the old order apparent- 
ly so unfriendly to himself. While all the 
best minds and natures about him were stir- 
red to the noble abhorrence of slavery, he not 
ignobly held aloof from the strain and stress 
of that period of impassioned politics, and 
kept pure the artistic soul from those pub- 
lic ethics which penetrated even the esthetic 
privacy where Longfellow dwelt apart if not 
alone. When the great war came, he indeed 
found himself in enmity to secession, but as 
much critically amused as impassioned in 
his patriotism. The religious change which 
passed over New England did not leave him 
Puritan in creed, for that he had never been, 
but neither did it make him over in the like- 
ness of the newer saints who soared or rested 
in an optimistic faith in the perfectibility and 
early perfection of human society. However 
little of the past he formally was, he was 
quite as little formally of the present; those 
who were in no haste to accept his retarded 
condemnation of the South in the war against 
the Union could not have dealt more severely 
with him than I heard, in my first years at 
Boston, an eminent Unitarian minister deal 
with him for what he considered his libel of 
the New England Puritan clergy in venturing 
to imagine the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale and 
ah eb history possible to any man of his 
cloth. 


THE SALE OF AN APPETITE. By Paul 
La Fargue. Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 
57 pp.,50 cents. 

One scarce knows which feature of this 


book to choose as the central one for a review 
—its keen satirical argument for Socialism, its 
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literary composition or the mechanical excel- 
lence with which it is printed, bound and illu- 
strated. It is the story of a poor, starving 
wretch who was standing one evening outside 
a restaurant looking in at the delicacies dis- 
played in the window, and the picture which 
the artist, Dorothy Dean, who illustrates the 
book, has made of this scene will haunt you 
for hours after you have laid the book aside. 
While this vision of plenty is adding to the tor- 
ments of his hungry stomach he is approached 
by a bloated and dyspeptic capitalist, who 
proposes to buy his appetite for 2,000 francs 
a month. The bargain is struck, and Emile 
Destouches, as the hero is called, takes up 
the work of digesting the gluttonous meals 
which the purchased appetite enables the capi- 
talist to consume. For a time he congratu- 
lates himself on his good fortune, but soon 
his task palls on him, then becomes a terrible 
burden, which he seeks to escape, but the at- 
torney who has drawn the contract rebukes 
him as follows: “You complain because you 
have become reduced to _nothing but a diges- 
tive apparatus; but all who earn their living 
by working are lodged at the same sign. * * * 
Imprint this truth on your memory: the poor 
man no longer exists for himself in our civi- 
lized societies, but for the capitalist, who sets 
him to work at his fancy or according to his 
needs, with such or such of his organs.” 
Many will read this who will draw back from 
prejudice before an ordinary propaganda book 
or shirk the labor reading a treatise on econo- 
mics. 


LETTERS FROM A CHINESE OFFI- 
CIAL. McClure, Phillips & Co, New 
York. 


This small but intensely interesting series 
of eight letters, by an unnamed Chinese off- 
cial, throws much light on the recent invasion 
of China by foreign powers. The writer 
makes a powerful plea for his people 
in style that is clear, forceful and charming. 

The author in comparing the life of his 
countrymen with that of our western mode of 
living, gives a description of his birthplace 
in such a beautiful manner that for a moment 
one might think he was reading one of Long- 
fellow’s descriptive pieces. That the author 
realizes the true cause for the invasion of 
China may be known when we hear him say: 
“It is a matter of life and death to you (Eu- 
ropeans and Americans) to find markets in 
which you may dispose of your surplus man- 
ufactures and from the sale of which you 
may derive your food and raw material. Such 
a market is China, or might be, and the open- 
ing of this market is in fact the motive, very 
thinly disguised, of all your dealings with us 
in recent years.” 

_The book provides an interesting eastern 
view of our western civilization, 

Gro. Rogwsr, Jr 


WILSHIRE’S BAROMETER 


TO FRIENDS OF WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


Subscription postal cards, each good for a year’s subscription to WILSHIRE’S 
MaGazinE, are sold to all applicants at rate of 50 cents per card; cards good for 


a six months subscription, 25 cents. 


Remit cash with order to WILsHIRE’s 
MAGAZINE, 125 East 23d St., New York. 


A NEW WATCH OFFER 
O TESTIFY to our appreciation of work done to extend the circle of WILSHIRE'S readers we 


have decided to give away each month two beautiful gold watches. 


Both watches will go to 


the one who, in the opinion of the Circulation Department, has done the most earnest and 


effective work for WILSHIRE'S during the month. 


The Agent receiving the watches can dispose of them as he sees fit. 


We suggest he retain 


one and give the other to the one of his subscribers where the gift will do the most good for the 


Cause. 


This monthly watch distribution will continue indefinitely . 
The watches will be equal in every respect to those awarded in the January-February com- 


petition, and be useful, interesting and beautiful souvenirs. 


Lady’s size may be had if preferred. 


This offer gives a chance for a watch to the agent as well as to the subscriber. 


STRIKE WHILE THE IRON -IS HOT 


At no time, to so great an extent, are people 
interested in economic questions as in a presi- 
dential campaign year. 

Such a year we now have before us and it 
provides Socialists of the United States with 
the greatest opportunity in the history of the 
movement to reach those who are ignorant of 
Socialist principles. 

Industrial conditions are providing striking 
evidences of the truth of Socialist contentions. 
The army of the unemployed is constantly 
growing by reason of the shutting down of 
factories which cannot find a market for their 
products. Wages are being reduced in all 
sections of the country, and in all fields of in- 
dustry, and the Socialist philosophy alone 
adequately explains the conditions and shows 
the way to a better order of things. 

If the people are to be reached with litera- 
ture setting forth the Socialist theory and giv- 
ing the Socialist interpretation of current in- 
dustrial and political events now is the time 
to reach them. 

Once it is realized that the people are to be 
reached the immediate question is: “What 
_ shall we reach them with?” 

To this question the answer must be: 
“Something high class, something bright, 
something thorough, something that will not 
only create but maintain interest in Social- 

” 


ism. 


Each of these demands is met by WILSHIRE’s 
MAGAZINE, and before the November election 
it should have a quarter of a million sub- 
scribers. 

These subscribers can be obtained if our 
old friends and ever increasing circle of new 
friends determine to do it. United effort, with 
each one doing a small but vitally important 
part, will accomplish the result. In every 
state and territory devoted Socialists are nobly 
working for the Cause, but to make this year 
count more than any other year this army of 
workers should have re-inforcements. Now, 
the question is: If YOU are not already en- 
listed for the cause, why not enlist NOW? 

Let every one who reads this determine to 
get at least one new yearly subscriber. Any 
one can do this much, and most of our read- 
ers can do more. 

Wusairr’s is bright, breezy, and a thought 
producer. In addition to its political and eco- 
nomic discussions it contains miscellaneous 
matter to edify and entertain. The subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year places it within 
the reach of all. 

During the year we shall neglect no oppor- 
tunity to improve the magazine, which already 
has no peer among Socialist periodicals in the 
variety and excellence of its contributions, 
tasteful typography and general effectiveness 
as a propaganda instrument. 


WILSHIRE’S 
Feb. 25, 1904. 
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W. F. Morrison, Esq., 
Cleburn, Texas. 

Would say that anybody can start a Na- 
tional Bank who has the cash to start it with, 
subject to the regulations of the National 
Bank Act. There is practically no profit in 
circulation, which can only be issued by buy- 
ing bonds at the present high market price. 
Many banks are finding it pays better to sell 
their bonds and retire their circulation. There 
has been a great deal of rubbish written about 
the profits of the National Banks. As a mat- 
ter of fact, except for the advertisement of 
being a National Bank,there is more money 
for the banker in private banking. There is 
not such mystery nor jobbing about banking 
as some people think. I have been in the 
game myself.—W. 


A few years ago an approach to the adver- 
tisers with the suggestion that a Socialistic 
publication would pay would have been laughed 
to scorn, the assumption being that Socialists, 
like all dreamers, had no money. But since 
then a great change has come over adver- 
tisers, who have found out that a man may be 
a Socialist and still make money, and one of 
the influences that has brought about this re- 
versal of opinion has been Wilshire’s Maga- 
zine. A few advertisers tried it and found 
they had uncovered a miniature treasure trove. 
This news spread to others, and now the mag- 
azine is carrying a splendid line of business 
and the amount of it is gradually increasing — 
The Chicago Journal. 


Editor Wilshire’s—I am so well pleased 
with Wilshire’s that I want to be on time in 
my renewal. Wilshire’s is the best of any 
magazine I ever read. Please send me “His- 
tory of Socialism in United States,” by Mor- 
ris Hillquit, and two yearly cards. Find here 
enclosed bank draft for two dollars. 

Yours fraternally, 
E. B. Keck, 
Tonganoxie, Kans. 


Editor Wilshire’s—Being particularly inter- 
ssted in economics, I can truthfully say that 
no monthly which I receive interests me as 
does yours. 


Skowhegan, Me. 


Rotanp T, PAtten, 


Editor Wilshire’s—Wilshire’s is an excel- 
lent propaganda periodical and I shall endea- 
vor to obtain for you a good circulation in 
these parts. Socialism is the growing thought 
of the age, and you have the happy faculty of 
saying the right thing at the right time. 

Fraternally, 
J. A. Hart, 
Mt. Pleasant, Wash. 


MAGAZINE 


Editor Wilshire’s—I must here congratu- 
late you on the general turn-out of your mag- 
azine. I am a printer and appreciate the ex- 
cellent appearance. Its short articles, its fine 
illustrations, and the inclusion of matters. af- 
fecting Art and Science, are just the things 
which enable one to place it in the hands of 
the “heathen.” 

Wishing you well merited success in 1904, 
I am, 

Yours in the Grand Cause, 
BENJAMIN RUSSELL, 
Reading, England. 


Editor Wilshire’s—We have had no appetite 
for a month and still have been hungry all 
the time and only now the have found the 
cause in your non-appearance. 

Yours fraternally, 
‘TDL BOLLocKs 
TuHos. JENNY, 
Russellville, Oregon. 


Editor Wilshire’s—I enclose application for 
26 subscription cards and wish to enter the 
lists for Marx “Capital” and Engel’s “Origin 
of the Family.” 

Out here in Colorado we have an anarchist 
for governor who is bent on destroying the 
W.F.M. He has, in violation of all law, de- 
clared Martial Law in Teller and San Miguel 
Cos., and is arresting union men and deport- 
ing them from their homes and ordering them 
to stay away from their respective counties. 
This state should be annexed to Russia. The 
American spirit and bravery is dying out, or 
perhaps only submerged for the present. Sure- 
ly the capitalists are riding hard to their fall, 
and it will come before long. 

“Push the good work,” should be every So- 
cialist’s motto. 

Fraternally yours, 
W. F. Farrar, 
Carbondale, Colo. 


Charles Bradley, one of the veteran Socialists 
of New England, died Jan. 29th, at Haverhill, 
and was buried two days later. Comrade 
Bradley was 69 years old, and had been active 
for Socialism for many years. He was elected 
alderman on the Socialist ticket in 1898, the same 
year that John C. Chase was elected Mayor, and 
re-elected with Chase the following year. He 
was the Social Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts in 1900, being unanimously 
nominated at the state convention at which unity 
was consummated. Comrade Bradley came of 
old New England stock, and was an ardent 
Abolitionist in his youth, having personal 
acquaintance with Wendell Phillipps, William 
Lloyd Garrison and other famous anti-slavery 
advocates of that period. His influence in and 
out of the Socialist movement was inestimable. 
He was loved by his comrades for his purity of 
character, which left him strong, hopeful and 
enthusiastic through all adversity. 


